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Local and Long Distance Hauling ~~ Fuel - Sawdust - Slabs 


ASHLAN D, OREGON 


Ford Motor Company 


¢ 
Dear Sirs: 


: 
gis) I want to tell you of the remarkable 
fer < ! | service I have had from my Ford Trucks. I 
have been 4 Ford Truck owner since 1929-- 


and I can truthfully say that for economy, 
dependability, all ‘round service where 
the going is toughest, Fords have been 
much more satisfactory than any other 


make in mY fleet. 





My oldest Ford Truck, for instance, has 
hauled heavy loads of wood, sawdust and 
slabs for years over roads that stalled 
other trucks 
mountain goat. This truco 

ob and operating under conditions 


are really rugged: Frankly, 
Ford for the jobs I give my 





can match 
trucks. 


I found out that Ford Trucks last longer- 
And so, at this time, I want to place my 
order for three new 158-inch 4—ton Ford 

Trucks to replace two other sakes IT am now 
operating——and to retire mY 1934 Ford 

Truck to 4 well- ~earned rest. 










Sincerely, 


Re 


ee 


The Record Sh 
ows It... FOR 
Latest 1946 reaistrati : D TRUCKS L 
in use are jones. that more than half roche 
s ee a ord Trucks 


in use toda . and of 
y, more of all truck 
’ are Ford Trucks than oN years old or older 
er makes combin 
ed! 


Famous V-8 
. or SIX engi 
precision type engi gine ¢ Flightlight 4-ri . 
, Sard | full-floating in oe ™ anion ian oil-saving pistons @ 
MORE FO more than fifty such aa big brakes with long-life ¢ in half-ton models, 
4 D TR U € w a i] i urance features in all! dng oe surfaces @ 
u ! See your Ford Dealer! 
y E T o D A ¥ y H a . er 
ANY re) 
THER 
MAKE! 
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What you should know 


about your new 


National Guard 


The new National 
Guard is one of our first 
guarantors of Peace. It 
is an at-home force of 
highly trained civilian volunteers who 
aim to make sure it won’t happen here. 








National Guardsmen receive top-notch 
instruction from specialists in scores of 
technical subjects, and Regular Army pay 
for time in training. They learn, too, the 
basic principles of business administra- 
tion, organization and leadership. Your 
Guardsmen-employees—in their spare 
time—are actually sharpening their ability 
to do a better iob for you. 


Today, Management is performing a val- 
uable public service by encouraging its 
employees to get in the National Guard. 


Many employers have already signified 
their approval of the National Guard’s 
high purpose by making it possible for 
their Guardsmen-employees to take part 
in annual summer training. 


How? By granting these purposeful 
young Americans the two weeks re- 
quired for summer training at no sacri- 
fice of their incomes or vacations. 


Serve America. Help strengthen the 
Peace. Honor your new National Guard. 


e Listen to “National Guard Assembly,” with Paul Whiteman, 
every Wednesday, 9 P.M., EDST, ABC Network. 
* * * 


The new National Guard is a Federally supervised force 
raised by the states. Its strength and composition, its train- 
ing and efficiency are under the constant direction of 
officers picked by the War Department. There are National 
Guard units in every one of the 48 states, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the District of Columbia. 


The National Guard 


> fF &£ 


OF THE UNITED STATES * * # 
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JOHN SCOFIELD, author of “Military 
Training for Peace,” page 7, is a citizen- 
soldier, He enlisted in the Maryland 
National Guard in 1940, 
was commissioned a sec 








ond lieutenant early in 
1941 and was rejected 
shortly after for physical 
disability. But in October, 
1942, he was given a 
temporary war-time com- 
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mission and assigned to 
the Ordnance Department. 


* 2 os & 
He served a vear in the 
[ ativice States and went overseas in October, 1943 
y He was given various public relations and 
———— 


information duties in Belgium, France, 











Holland, the British Isles and Germany 
His last assignment was the direction of 
the army magazine, Army Talks. In June 
of last year he was relieved from active 


i : = duty with the grade of captain 
E's THE 1947 high school graduate. In your com- Captain Scofield was born in Washing- 
munity, hundreds like him face one of life’s most ton, D. C., and twelve years ago became 
important decisions: What now? associated with the National Rifle Asso 
He needs advice from successful men like yourself. Cant 8m termaticate, Two years later he 
¢ was assigned to their magazine, Lhe 
You could advise him to take a job — any job — until Imerican Rifleman and became associat 


° . . itor Q. - tritten tic] 
he runs across something interesting. editor m 1960. He has written articles 
for various military publications, including 


But how wise to suggest an Army job — where he joins a series on foreign military equipment for 


in one of the broadest technical research programs in the Infantry Journal. 
history; where he may have an opportunity to learn office 
procedure and other details of business administration: LiEUT. GEN. NATHAN F, TWIN 


¢ : ING, writer of “Industrv’s Peser\ 

where on a 3-year enlistment he may choose from many pie ee dail dustry’s | Re oped 
os ry ’ : Corps, 1s one of military aviations for 

up-to-date skills and trades, What better chance to get epee. Ri ae 
most combat leaders, hay 


more education in specialized fields and earn good pay te commanded thre 


major air forces — th 
13th, 15th and 20th 
during World War II. 


Gen. Twining. started 


at the same time. 

The Regular Army itself is a fine career offering 
excellent chances for advancement, leadership. adven- 
ture, and generous retirement benefits. Rin Wenstione. overseas 
Other young soldiers have discovered, in the course of service in July, 1942 
; when he went to. th 


their work, a lifetime civilian specialty. For the new : a aE 
: South Pacific as Chief o} 





Regular Army is a giant educational institution, featuring Staff, U. S. Army Air 
(1) basic military training; (2) specialist training; Forces in the South Pacific. In January 
(3) correspondence courses; (4) off-duty class programs; 1943 the 13th Air Force was formed with 


Gen. Twining as its commander. It was in 
strumental, along with other allied forces 
operating in the area, in stopping the Jat 
Your aid as a voluntary adviser in these important counter-measures against Guadalcanal 
times is a valued public service. For further details, \dmiral William F. Halsey, then Com- 
please ask your nearest Army Recruiting Officer. mander, South Pacific Area, assigned Gen. 


and (5) general broadening effect of travel and assump- 
tion of responsibility. 


Twining to command all tactical aircraft 

. 7s (this included Army, Navy, Marine and 

Urge the finest young men you know to join now! allied forces) in the Solomon Islands in 

July, 1943. Later, in Italy he succeeded 

U. S. ARMY RECRUITING SERVICE Gen. Doolittle in command of the newly 

formed 15th Air Force. The 15th Air 

* Force was the southern arm of the pincers 

against Germany and was credited with 

YOUR REGULAR ARMY SERVES THE NATION AND MANKIND IN WAR AND PEACE deste ing the major portion of Germany’s 
oil supplies. 

\s head of the Air Materiel Command, 
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Gen. Twining is responsible for the vast 
procurement of planes, parts and supplies 
that would be needed overnight in case 
this country were attacked. In his articl« 
he points out the need for regular pro- 
duction of military planes even in peace 
in order to maintain the “know-how” with 
all that it implies in the way of continuing 
technical improvement. 


‘ 
ELEANOR STEBER, who tells us on 
page 14 all those important little things 
we ought to know when organizing a 
group of singers in the 
community, is already 
tops in the rising gener- 
ation of American oper- 
atic artists. She is a 
soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company 
and star of the Voice of 
Firestone, 

But although she is al- 
ready considered one of 
the greatest interpreters of Mozart, it was 
only a short time back that she was sing- 
ing in a church choir in Wheeling, West 
Virginia where she was born not so many 
years ago. She left Wheeling so she could 





study in Boston. 

She was soon in demand all over New 
England for oratorios and cantatas. But 
opera was her goal and it was at the Bos- 
ton Opera House that she attained her 
ambition by appearing as Senta in Rich- 
ard Wagner’s’ “The Flying Dutchman.” 
\ year later, in 1940, after extensive train- 
ing with Paul Althouse, she won the 
Metropolitan Auditions of the Air. 

Her article, “So You’re Going to Start 
a Choir!” was written especially for The 
Kiwanis Magazine to coincide with Na- 
tional Music Week. In it she draws upon 
her rich experiences with vocal music to 
give Kiwanians much of the technical in- 
formation they will need in directing com- 
munity singing. 


rr 

THOMAS R. REID, who discusses 
“America’s Iron Curtain,” page 11 (the 
iron curtain being the wall of suspicion 
and secrecy between man- 
agement and labor) was 
executive vice president 
of the United States 
Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce before he became 
associated with McCor- 
mick and Company of 
Baltimore. He was as- 
sistant to the industry 
members of the National 
War Labor Board at Washiugton and a 
member of the official United States dele- 
gation appointed by President Truman to 
the International Labor Conference. 

He is in charge of company personnel 
and public relations of the firm which has 
completely lifted its employer-employee 
iron curtain—an American industrial re- 
lations phenomenon which Mr. Reid de- 
scribes in his current article. He is a 
member of the Company’s senior board of 
directors. At one time he was chairman 
of the junior board of directors, a func- 
tional unit of the modern industrial rela- 
tions plan of the McCormick company. 



















“TO SAVE LIVES AND 
PREVENT WORK DELAYS” 


* 


In foreground, the steel work of Stuyvesant Town. Beyond, Peter 
Cooper Village nearing completion. 


HOUSING for more than 11,000 families—56 big apart- 
ment buildings on 8 acres of land—in the heart of Man- 
hattan . . . more enduring tributes to the service of 
Insurance! 

Just as the war effort compelled the construction of great 
arms factories, training bases and war workers’ communi- 
ties, today’s national housing shortage again calls for an 
accelerated building program. A nation’s thanks to Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company for its STUYVESANT TOWN 
and PETER COOPER VILLAGE, symbols of housing relief on 
a country-wide scale! 

Vital Public Liability and Workmen’s Compensation 
protection on these mammoth projects is provided by our 
organization, as on the huge PARKCHESTER housing devel- 
opment in the Bronx prior to the war. With this insurance 
program goes the highly important service of our Safety 
Engineers TO SAVE LIVES AND PREVENT WORK DELAYS— 
a service which speeds essential construction. Our experi- 
ence in servicing both large and small projects can be 
applied to your construction or engineering problems. Our 
nearest agent or your broker will be glad to tell you how. 








NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
Affliate: SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Dependable as America” 


| 
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WORK IS MORE PROFITABLE 
THAN WORRY! 


It is about time we became worried about 
Worry. 

Worry is becoming too universally fash- 
ionable for our own good—and our pocket- 
books. 

We are worrying because we think we 
know too many wrong things about tomor- 
row—and next year. 

It just could be that we have out-statis- 
ticked ourselves into this dither. 

Worry that keeps a man from doing a 
day *s work (so it will be saved to do tomor- 
row) produces high-priced groceries and 
automobiles. 

Worry that puts off logical management 








action (because some self-appointed seer 
prophesies trouble ahead) cuts no costs and 
boosts no schedules. 

Worry puts poisons in the lifeblood of 
action. 

Work gets things done, at the bench, on 
the line, in the front office. 

That’s the way wages are made, and 
profits. 

Wages and profits are the same Americans 


in different clothes. 





, President 











This organization of over a hundred trained engineers has twenty- 

eight years of consulting management engineering experience. 

We invite you to write for more information, or to request 
a personal interview in your office. 


THE TRUNDLE 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio, Bulkley Building 


CHICAGO, City National Bank Building, 
208 S. La Salle Street 


NEW YORK, Graybar Building, 
420 Lexington Avenue 
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in dry land tanks of Marine Studios at 
Marineland, Florida, a project is going on 
which may eventually make future genera 
tions as conversant with life under the sea 
as it is with life on land—and the project 
is under the direction of a Kiwanian, The 
complete story, “Terra Firma Neptune,” is 
on page 24. 
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These boys are taking infantry training un- 
der the army‘s experimental UMP program 
designed to give UMPTEES military training 
simultaneously with a general education. 


Universal military training would provide 
disciplining, cHaracter building and o 
sense of responsibility for all youngsters 
in the age group of these Ft. Knox lads. 








Photos by U. S. 


Civilian committees such as this one at 
Ft. Knox work along with army personnel 
and keep in close contact with both the 
training program and the young trainees. 


irmy Signal Co 




















IF WE ARE GOING TO OPPOSE COMMUNISM WITH 
MAKE IT LOOK AS IF WE ARE WILLING TO OPPOSE 


HEN President Truman 
addressed Congress on 
March 12 and placed before 
our lawmakers the Greek and Turkish 
aid proposals, the cards were all on the 
table. The United States was going to 
accept its responsibilities, and it was 
going to back them up. Regardless of 
how Congress reacts as the international 
situation unfolds, that speech has set the 
keynote of American international 
policy for many months, probably many 
years. It goes without saying that a 
strong military organization must be a 
part of that policy. 
If there were any doubt in the minds 
of Mr. Mrs, 


about the wisdom of universal military 


and Average American 
training, it should have been dispelled 
on March 12. But unfortunately, when 
this business of universal military train- 
ing comes up, for some it calls to mind 
all the understandable fears of a peace- 
ful people toward a “compulsory” mili- 
“Militarism” 


tary program. . peace- 


time draft” “begging for a war.” 

Here is what General Marshall has to 
Say, in a report to the Secretary of 
War, which he submitted on June 30, 
1945: “We finish each bloody war with 
a feeling of acute revulsion against this 
savage form) of human behavior, and 
yet on each occasion we confuse mill- 
tary preparedness with the causes of 
war and then drift almost deliberately 
into another catastrophe. This error of 
judgment was defined long ago by 
Washington. He proposed to endow this 
nation at the outset with a policy which 
should have been a reasonable guarantee 
of our security for centuries. The cost 
of refusing his guidance is recorded in 
the sacrifice of life and in the accumu- 
We have 
continued impractical. We have ignored 


We 


lation of mountainous debts. 


the hard realities of world affairs. 


have been purely idealistic.” 
hie 


real necessity for some general 





MILITARY TRAINING FOR PEACE 


DOLLARS WE 
WITH OUR 


IT 


By John Scofteld 


form of military training in the United 
States, reduced to first principles, is a 
\nd it is 
question of the old pacifist-versus-mili 


fairly simple matter. not a 
tarist question. Universal military train- 
ing, as the army and the President ask 
for it, is a stronger argument for peace, 
real peace, than it ever could be for war. 
that 
Russia wants, or could, fight another 
But the United States and Russia 


are the two great powers of the post- 


Few of us seriously believe 


war. 


war world. It is impossible for us to 


undersell Russia’s position, her re 


sources, her manpower, and above all 


her determination to take a_ leading 


position in world affairs. It is absurd 
to feel that 


terms with Russia unless we can match 


we can bargain on equal 


her, resource for resource, determina- 


tion for determination, machine fot 
machine, trained man for trained man. 

Now, with the Truman statement, we 
have made up our minds to do just that. 


We 


communism. 


are matching democracy against 


Far from being a matter 
of attempted world domination on any 
one’s part, or militarist ambitions, or 
imperialism, that matching of power for 
power is an inevitable phase of world 
understandable, 


atfairs—as logical, as 


and as reasonable as the same situation 


existing between two clothing mer- 
chants in the same small town. Until 
we achieve a balance of power—har 


gaining power—the international scales 
will tip and sway, first one way and then 
UMT is one method of balanc- 
ing the scales. 

Opponents of the UMT 
claim that universal military training is 


another. 
movement 


favored by the professional soldier be- 
cause he wants a large standing army. 
The very history of the movement for 
universal military training in the United 





— _— 


Lhe 


wwanms 
Magazine 


LEAST 
MILITARY MIGHT. 


OUGHT TO AT 


States points up most emphatically the 
fallacy of any such charge. The whole 
point of UMT, as it was proposed by 
General Washington almost a century 
and a half ago, and as it is proposed 
today by our army and navy leaders, 
is to guarantee the protection of the 
United States without the necessity of 
maintaining a large standing army. 


To Marshall 


“Obviously we cannot all put on uni 


quote General again : 
forms and stand ready to repel invasion. 


The 


any 


greatest energy in peacetime of 
be devoted 
But all 


\mericans can, in the next generations, 


successful nation must 


to productive and gainful labor. 
themselves to serve. their 
the 


against the tragic hour when peace is 


prepare 


country in maintaining peace or 


broken, if such a misfortune again over 


takes us. This is what is meant by 
universal military training. It is not 
universal military service—the actual 
induction of men into the combatant 


forces. Such forces would be composed 
The 


trainees would be in separate organiza- 


during peacetime of volunteers. 
tions maintained for training purposes 
only. Once trained, young men would 


be freed from further connection with 
the army unless they chose, as they now 
may, to enroll in the national guard or 
an organized reserve unit, or to volun- 
teer for service in the small professional 
army. When the nation is in jeopardy 
they could be called, just as men are 
now called, by a committee of local 
neighbors, in an order of priority and 
under such conditions as directed at 
that time by the Congress.” 
Specifically, universal military train- 
ing in the United States would ask a 
year’s time of every physically fit male 
the 


twenty. Obviously, this is the best age 


between ages of eighteen and 


at which to train men with a minimum 


disruption of business, education, or 


home life. Roughly a million men would 




















he trained each year. The program it- 


elf would consist of an intensive six- 
month training period which would be 


tollowed by an additional six months of 


idvanced training ot into either 


+} 


entry 
army, the national guard, or 
the 


training 


le regular 
reserves \s services 
the 
take place near the trainee’s home and 
no UMT “cadet” 


, ’ 
ca The womWd 


f ryanized 


envision progran, would 
would be 


not be 


Sent over 
soldiers 
Neither while they were receiving army 
ind navy training or later would they 


lable 


Chere 1s no reason to 


service. 


that 


hece rie Tor peace time 
suppose 
uch a program would develop militaris 


tendencies in the 


tic or aggressive 
United States, any more than it has in 
uch peace-loving nations as Switzer 
land Holland, Swedet Denmark, and 


Norwa\ And then there's the question 


of whether such an obvious preparation 
for any world contingency might not 
cause serious international distrust. The 
answer to that one is equally obvious. 
Phe United States i: roing to have to 


maintan trong torce lor many vears 


to con not as an instrument ot war 
but rather as an instrument by which 
United Nations policies can be carried 


out and our own nonaggressive policies 


atewuarded Not only that. out diplo- 


mats tell u that the creation of such 
a training svstem would create respect, 
not distrust, in other nations. Power, 
it not misused, will add to our inter 
national prestige 

Phere anothet school of thought 
which supposes that the atomic bomb 
has wiped out the need for armies. The 


atom bomb might change wartare radi- 


cally, 


iltogethe t 


but it will never eliminate armies 


Since the beginning ot 


verial warfare, it has been a military 


axiom that you can gai ground with 


air power but you must /old it with 
infantry. Also, there’s every reason to 
hope that the atomic bomb can_ be 
ivoided in warfare as was poisonous 


vas in the last war. Hitler’s reluctance 
to use gas did not arise from a tender 
heart. It was simply the knowledge that 
we could retaliate far more effectively if 
he once used it. 

months ago 


BS". 


President Truman, 
summed up this line of thought by say 
“The that 


bomb is of without 


answer is clear the 


ing: 

atomic little value 
an adequate army, air and naval force. 
For that kind of 


our 


force is necessary to 


protect shores, to overcome any 


attack and to enable us to move forward 
and direct the bomb against the enemy’s 


own territory. Every new weapon will 


eventually bring some counterdefense 


Our ability to use either a 


will 


ultimately depend upon a strong army, 


against it 
new weapon or a counterweapon 
navy and air force, with all the millions 


of men needed to supply them—all 


quickly mobilized and adequately 
equipped.’ 

The whole cost of universal military 
training for a year will probably be less 
war fot 


UMT an in 
be effec 


cost ot shooting 


Not onlv is 


V ould 


than the 
three da) - 
for 


strument peace, it 


tive in speeding victory by many 
months, if war should come. 

General Eisenhower’s statement to the 
Military Affairs of the 
House of Representatives, on December 


7, 1945, is 


adversaries of | 


Committee of 


recommended reading for 


j 


hep ' t ; 
MT on moral grounds: 


“Frankly, I am a little weary of hearing 
the repeated libel of those who insist 
that a ‘ | 


of training would degrade 
or debauch out 


year 
sons or transform them 
into regimented robots ot goosestepping 
Upon what evidence do the 
We 


and com- 


militarists. 


critics base these asse rtions! who 
have served through training 
bat with the men now in the army know 


You 


into vour hom 


better. who are receiving these 


men back es again know 
better. 


them but the vast majority 


There are weaklings among 
are returning 
to their homes stronger physically, men- 
tally, and morally than when they went 


away and far more peace-loving and 
democratic for their experiences. They 
have learned discipline and comradeship 
through service, patience and endurance 
and 
You do 


moral weaklings. 


the 


through suffering, initiative con 


fidence through achievement. 


not win victories with 


It takes character to stand test of 


battle and these men‘had what it takes. 


“Universal military training is some- 


thing new in American life. It will 


inevitably become what we choose to 
make it. There is no good reason why 
it should differ in any essential from the 


life at any school-or college which has 


had military training in some form. 
Few feel that the youth who attend 
these institutions will return to their 
homes debauched or degraded by their 


No intelligent 


lieves that they will be transformed into 


experience. person be- 


jingoistic Prussianized militarists. In- 
deed it is the consensus that such train- 
ing produces the finest type of disci- 
plined, intelligent, manly men useful to 
civilian life as they are to military 
fe res. " 

As a contribution to peace, UMT can 


have an enormous bearing on our suc- 
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cess as a member of the community of 


United 
increase, we are faced with four possible 


Nations. As our responsibilities 


alternatives. We can ignore our respon- 
sibilities and by doing so sabotage the 
whole plan by which peaceful nations 
hope to live in a peaceful world. This 1s 
could 


unthinkable. Alternatively, we 


maintain a huge standing army raised 
by a compulsory draft. The one advan- 
tage here is hopelessly outweighed by 
conditions which no American, military 


The 


saddled with a 


man or civilian, would accept. 


nited States cannot be 
huge standing army and at the same 
time maintain its economic balance. 
Finally it might occur to some, as it 
has in the past, that we should maintain 
a small army and navy and simply take 
our chances in international affairs. 
This 

There remains one other alternative— 


Under this 


is closely akin to suicide. 


universal military training. 


plan we can keep our small, highly 


organized army and navy for training 


cadres and for peacetime iobs which 
other services cannot perform. Standing 
well-trained 


behind them will be strong, 


national guard and naval reserve units, 
strong organized reserves. 


pool ol 


and equally 
Behind these, in turn, will be a 
millions of eligible civilians with a 
background of training already behind 
them, ready for duty should the emer- 
gency arise. 


Almost a 


General 


century and a half ago, 
said: 


United 


Washington 
the 


which 


George 


“There is a rank due to 


States among. nations, will be 


withheld, if not absolutely lost, by the 
reputation of weakness—if we desire to 
avoid insult we must be ready to repel 
it; if we desire to secure peace, one of 


the most powerful institutions of our 


rising prosperity, it must be known that 
we are at all times ready for war.” 
Those words are still pertinent. There 
isn’t much argument that should anothe: 
United States would be 


war come the 


the first target. Our economic might 
has tipped the scales twice in previous 
wars. If there is another war we'll do 
it again. Universal military training is 
the one guarantee we can have of main- 
that 


and of 


taining the strength to discourage 


attack, should it be planned, 
deteating it quickly should it strike us. 
Unlike the alternative of a huge con- 


UMT the 


democratic American approach to pre- 


scripted army, represents 


paredness for peace or for war. It can 
be the American answer to the challenge 
of preserving peace in a war jittery 


xk 


world, 
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‘The power to || 


1s the power to 


_ 


DESTROY 


by George Z. Bobrowski 


HE world has been repeatedly 
exasperated by the excessive use 
of veto power by the Russian 
delegation at the sessions of the United 
Nations Whatever 
measure might displease the Kremlin is 


Security Council. 
destined to die in discussion because the 
minute it is brought up for a vote the 
Russian veto stalemates further prog- 
ress. The Russians may be antagonistic 
or uncooperative in refusing to see eye 
to eye with the rest of the nations rep- 
resented in the Council, but the fact 
remains that they are simply standing 
on their legal rights to vote as they 
choose. The blame for Russia’s ability 
to block any constructive action is to be 


\ 


ald HPrce Sus pp bie 


Giving absolute power to the veto 


of a single member was tried by 


the Polish parliament and proved 


as unworkable as today’s UN veto. 






“Bribery of the deputies was prevalent.” 


placed on the shoulders of the fathers of 
the Charter for the United Nations. 
While Russia has been the principal 
offender in its use of the veto, any one 
of the four remaining permanent mem- 
bers whether it be the United States, 
France, China or Great Britain could 
flaunt its will in the face of the Council 
by merely hanging on to the veto. They 
are authorized to do so by virtue of 
Article 27, Chapter V of the Charter, 
demands the unanimous 


which ap- 


proval of the permanent members of any 
nature be- 
Had there 
history of 


measure of non-procedural 
fore it can become effective. 
been no precedent in the 
parliamentary procedure for such a veto, 
the fathers of the Charter might not 
have committed such a singular blunder 
in allowing Article 27 to stand. How- 
ever, Poland paid with its existence as 
an independent state by tolerating an 
identical situation in its parliament in 
the 18th Century. A review of Poland’s 
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disintegration may forewarn the United 

Nations’ members of a similar fate for 

vorld unity. 
Poland 


fan ils of nation 


entrance into the European 
occurred in 966 when 
it accepted Christianity, and the ensuing 
four centuries were mottled with suc- 
cessful wars and conquests, each of 
vhich added more territory to an al- 
ready fast expanding nation. It was 
during this period that King Casimit 
the Great whipped Poland into a power 
of the first rank by building a network 
if roads acro it, by effecting numer- 
ous ocial and economic retorms, by 


ligious tol- 


creating a new policy ot re 
erance when the Jews were given free- 
dom ot worship and the right to engage 
in commerce by the Statutes of Wislica, 
ind by the founding of the University 
ot Cracow in 1364 The close of the 
14th Century brought about Poland’s 
union with Lithuania through the mar- 
riage of Queen Hedwig with the Grand 


With the 


Poland’s 


Duke of Lithuania, Jagello. 
Jagello began 
(;olden Age, for 


freedom was so prevalent that neighbor- 


iscension of 


political and religious 


ing principalities voluntarily united with 
Poland 


two year reign of the Jagellon dynasty 


Che one-hundred and seventy- 


came to an end in 1572, a full two cen- 
turies before Poland’s First Partition. 
Henceforth Polish kings were elected 
by the 
1493. 

While the 


progressively weaker, Poland still main 


Diet, or parliament, founded in 


succeeding kings were 
tained a formidable appearance, but in 
ternally it was torn by a struggle be 
tween the nobles and the king. Whereas 
Poland’s neighbors Prussia and Mus 
covy (Russia) were steadily central- 
izing their governments, the Polish Diet 
weakened the king’s power with an 
ultra-democratic legislative concept, the 
l.iberum Veto. This veto was intended 
to secure a unanimous vote on every 
question which arose before the Diet, 
hut that is not how it worked at all for 
it became a weapon in the hands of any 
noble who might imagine that a certain 
measure did not favor him. As a result 
so many bills were defeated by the 
Liberum Veto that a state of anarchy 
set in, and the only way that the mem- 
bers of the Diet could get anything done 
was to ally themselves with one another 
physically to subdue a recalcitrant mem- 
her enforcing the veto. They called 
this system “The Right of Confedera- 
tion,” but in reality it was “The Right 
of Disintegration” since foreign prince- 
lings were sought for military and finan- 


cial aid instead of their own king. 
When Poland's neighbors Prussia and 
Muscovy 


the Diet could deteat a measure or even 


saw that a single deputy to 


cause adjournment, they lost no time in 
taking advantage of so valuable a tool 
of chaos and destruction. Bribery of 
the deputies was prevalent. Many rep- 
resentatives came to the sessions of the 
Diet fortified with Muscovite rubles or 
Prussian marks, and the phrase “I ob 
ject” reverberated throughout the cham- 
ber until the desired result was achieved. 
It is estimated that eighty per cent of 
the Diets in a hundred year span were 
disrupted because of the excessive use 


of the Liberum Veto. Nationalistic 
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“Catherine the Great saw to it that Poniatowski 
became King of Poland.” 


Poles recognized the anarchistic poten- 
tiality of the veto and tried to enforce 
adoption of a simple majority rule only 
to be defeated by a sudden influx of 
Polish 


kings were bought and paid for in their 


foreign gold to the opposition. 


“election” at Diet sessions, and when 
Charles II of Sweden lost to Russia, it 
was the victor’s Augustus III, of Sax- 
ony, who became king in preference to 
the native choice. Upon Augustus’ death 
Catherine the Great of Russia saw to 
it that her ex-lover, Poniatowski became 
king of Poland. 

Foreign interference in domestic af- 
fairs in Poland became so strong that 
the Russian ambassador was usually 
consulted in lieu of the king or the Diet. 
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Finally the two benevolent despots, 
Frederick the Great of Prussia and 
Catherine, decided that the anarchistic 
state of Poland was a menace to their 
countries and agreed that it should be 
reduced in size. The First Partition in 
1772 came as a rude shock to the com- 
placent Poles for both Russia and Prus- 
sia had previously committed them 
selves to guard over Polish “liberties.” 
The Partition was accomplished pain- 
lessly and silently. Poland, however, 
did not cease to advance for the follow- 
ing year saw the creation of the first 
ministry of education, and the move- 
ment to finally rid the nation of the 
Liberum Veto as well as many other 
By 1791 


the Poles adopted the liberal Constitu- 


evil practices was under way. 


tion of 3rd May in which all of the 
badly needed reforms were made. How- 
ever, the fact that it was patterned after 
the French and American Constitutions 
coupled with the fact that the Liberum 
Veto and The Right of Confederation 
were abolished prompted Russia to in- 
vade Poland the following vear. The 
final two partitions, 1792 and 1794, came 
in too rapid a succession to allow the re 
forms proposed by the Constitution of 
3rd of May to be fulfilled. Thus Poland, 
who had for centuries fought off her 
foes and who had the most enlightened, 
democratic system of government in 
Europe, died a victim of her own liber- 
alism: The Liberum Veto. 

Whereas the Liberum Veto may not 
be the 
disintegration of the Polish kingdom, 


sole cause for the decline and 


it was the most important single factor 
in its ultimate fall. Had the Liberum 
Veto been nipped in the bud at the be- 
ginning of the 18th Century, Poland 
would have been able to cope with her 
neighbor’s centralized form of govern- 
ment, the king would have been able to 
treat with other sovereigns as an equal, 
and the powerful families of nobles 
would have had to subordinate them- 
selves to the crown. Poland certainly 
proved beyond a doubt that in pro- 
tecting the individual’s rights, the ma- 
jority suffers. 

Russia’s insistence on the retention 
of the right of veto is reminiscent of the 
role she played in Poland's history dur- 
ing the 18th Century. While the repre- 
sentatives of all of the other nations 
represented in the United Nations may 
be condoned for slighting the history of 
the Liberum Veto, the same cannot be 
done for 
surely know that the right to veto is 
the right to paralyze and destroy. * * * 


Russia since her delegates 
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THE FEELING OF DISTRUST AND ELEMENT OF SECRECY BETWEEN MANAGEMENT 
AND LABOR CAN BE BROKEN DOWN—AND HERE IS AN EXAMPLE TO PROVE IT. 


AMERICA’ 


HE term “iron curtain” in its 

current use has become symbolic 

of an unhealthy and unfriendly 
situation existing between nations. It 
connotes a lack of information, a lack 
of understanding, and a lack of cooper- 
ation between peoples of nations. 

Generally speaking, it is also the im- 
pression abroad that a type of “iron 
curtain” exists between management and 
labor—that the so-called tycoons of in- 
dustrial management dwell in a world 
of fat pockethe ks and oversized cigars, 
while labor ekes out a meagre existence 
in a world of discrimination, want and 
privation. 

The fact that our American system 
of free enterprise with its processes of 
finance, production, distribution, mer- 
chandising and selling actually produces 
more goods for more people than any 
other system prevailing presently or in 
the past, has never been completely sold 
to the people. At least it has never been 
sold to the extent that it is “second 
nature” in our thinking. 

With all of our modern techniques, 
we find little difficulty in selling the 
products of our system, but we have 
failed to sell the processes that make 
the production possible. 

That is why the time has come to 
warn against the approach of collec- 
tivism or the products of its medicine 
men. This country is the last bastion 
of capitalism which is the essence of our 
American system of free enterprise, and 
it is engaged in a struggle for survival 
right here in these United States. 

Therefore, it is essential that we make 
a timely and successful effort to enlist 
public opinion on our side to aid in the 
struggle for the survival of our private 
enterprise. 

One of the best things we can do to 
retell our story and to revive interest 
in our economic system is to incorporate 
the human equation into each of our in- 


dividual businesses. The best way I 


Every thinking employee of McCormick and Co. 
who holds any position from the supervisory 
level on up has an opportunity to be elected 
to serve on this Junior Board of Directors. 


« 


By Thomas R. Reid 


know to demonstrate the principles of a 
human relations program and its result- 
ant benefits, is to describe the case 
history of McCormick & Company, Inc., 
which accepted its human relations’ 
responsibility nearly fifteen years ago. 

It is an actual instance of a fair trial 
for the program in a typical American 
industry and the results have proved 
favorable to all parties concerned 
capital, management and labor. It is a 
plan which has worked successfully and 
it is not the dream of an economist or a 
laboratory technician and it has amply 
demonstrated its worth over a period of 
years and under all types of business 
conditions, 

McCormick and Company manufac- 
tures food products, drugs and insecti- 
cides. The company imports the raw 
materials, manufactures and processes 
them into finished products and distrib- 
utes them throughout the world through 
its own sales organization. McCormick 
is a representative industry with prob- 
lems of purchasing and production and 
merchandising and sales which are very 
similar to the problems of any manu- 





IRON CURTAIN 


facturing business, and approximate the 
problems of a distribution business. The 
1889. The 


management program spoken of here 


company was founded in 


was begun in 1932, 

It is called Multiple Management. It 
means just about what that implies— 
management by many. It is not an at- 
tempt to give every employee a direct 
voice in managing the business, and it 
isn’t the labor-management committee 
idea. What has been done is to bring 
together all the ideas of all the think- 
ing people in the organization for the 
betterment of the business and the in- 
creased welfare of the people in it. 

This has been done by establishing 
a direct line of communication in an 
organized formal pattern from the top 
to the bottom of the organization. Mul- 
tiple Management extends the oppor- 
tunity of participation in the affairs of 
the company directly and actively to 
every thinking employee at the super- 
visory level and above. It provides for 
Boards of Directors made up of men 
right out of the office and plant and 
sales organization, men who are on their 
way up, to supplement the Senior Board 
of top-management men. We _ began 
with a Junior Board of Directors back 
in 1932. The president of the company 
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clected seventeen men assistant de- 
partment heads, accountants, junior ex- 
ecutives, and others in similar position 
whom he considered: to be the best 
prospects for future leadership, and told 
them that they were to be given direct 
participation in management in their 
own group operating independently of 
the Senior Board and the Line organ- 
ization. 

They were told to elect their own 
chairman and secretary, set up their own 


schedule of meetings, draw up their own 


warehouse men as its membership. Of 
this number, only six were turned down 
completely. This meant that 2,103 new 
ideas found their way into company 
operations and policies. Since ideas are 
the lifeblood of business, the business 
prospered from this harnessing of the 
potential creative thought of alert, ag- 
gressive, middle-management men. 
The Factory Board also was ap- 
pointed by the president at the begin- 
ning and operates in much the same 


manner. Holding regular meetings, the 





McCormick and Company is known among the trade for its excellent public relations. Here a 
visitor to their offices—and a salesman, at that—is served with tea while he is waiting. 


bylaws. They were given the right to 
discuss anything in the business which 
interested them. They were assured that 
top management would not I6ok over 
their shoulders in the meetings and that 
their discussions would be free discus 
sions without interference. They were 
given suggested projects and topics as 
a starter to give them an idea of the 
sort of subject matter on which the com- 
pany wished their thinking. 

There were two practical and realistic 
brakes put on them which have not in- 
terfered with their free action, but have 
given the business every protection any 
business wants. They were told, first, 
that every recommendation from their 
board must be unanimous. If the orig 
inal idea cannot be sold to the entire 
group around the table, revise it and 
amend it so that the finished idea is 
thoroughly thought out and sound. Sec- 
ondly, their recommendations do not go 
into final operation in the company until 
the president or the Senior Board of 
Directors has approved them and made 
sure no conflict or duplication exists. 

In the first five years, 2,109 unani- 
mous recommendations came out of the 
Junior Board and the Factory Board 
which was established shortly there- 
after on the same basis, with plant and 


members discuss matters of production, 
shipping, and warehousing with which 
they are concerned in their daily jobs, 
and make many recommendations for 
improvement of plant procedures and 
policies. 

The Sales Board of Directors was a 
logical development at McCormick’s be 
cause the business is divided into three 
parts—offhice, factory and sales. The 
Sales Board is made up of men right 
out of the sales organization. Since 
they are scattered from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, this board presented a special 
problem which was solved by arranging 
for meetings lasting a week and held 
twice a year. Between meetings the 
members carry on their work through 
committees by correspondence. 

There is a Consumer Board made up 
of women, which makes recommenda 
tions on products from the standpoint 
of recipes, packaging, advertising, etc. 

The Senior Board of Directors is 
elected by the stockholders and corre- 
sponds almost identically to the Board of 
Directors of the average corporation. 
No member of the Senior Board may 
serve on the Junior, Factory, or Sales 
Boards and they attend meetings by in- 
vitations only. 

Thus, instead of the usual half dozen 
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or dozen people active in management 
on a board of directors, McCormick and 
Company has over fifty people serving 
Their 


ideas are brought forth in free discus- 


as directors of the company. 


sion for the business as a whole, and 
their management responsibilties sup- 
plement but do not replace their regular 
duties in their departments as parts of 
the line organization of the company. 

Although the original Junior, Fac 
tory, and Sales Boards were set up by 
the president by appointment, the bylaws 
of each provided that thereafter mem 
bers should be selected by merit ratings 
done by the board members themselves. 
Thus, 


Board member, for example, rates every 


every six months each Junior 


other member except himself on a chart 
which provides points for each of sev 
eral executive qualifications, such as 
The six men who 
Membershiy 


Committee and choose the balance of 


vision, judgment, etc. 


rate highest become the 


the board for the next term, considering 
every potential executive in the com 
pany as eligible. The three men who 
rate lowest are dropped from the board 
but are told the reasons why by the 
Membership Committee and are assured 
that if their points of weakness are in 
proved, there is a good chance being 
selected to the board six months later. 
Management has been brought close t 
McCormick workers by this series of 
boards. A Factory Board member com 
municates to workers some of the prob 
lems and difficulties facing top manage 
ment and the workers of the business 


in board 


because he learns about them 
meetings, and in the same way workers 
communicate to board members their 
feelings and wishes. They are close 
enough to them to speak freely. There- 
fore, their suggestions and their requests 
are passed along rapidly in the very 
next Junior or Factory or Sales Board 
meeting and come up to management 
quickly for prompt action. 

In these. days of labor strife and tur 
moil it’s pleasant to be able to report 
that there have not only been no work 
stoppages at McCormick and Company 
in these fifteen years, but actually there 
have been no whispers of labor discord, 
no petitions from employees, no de 
mands for changes in policy—nothing 
but harmony. The reason is that man 
agement is working in the interests of 
the people and is close enough to them 
so that employee wishes and requests 
are put into effect as company policies 
by board action before they ever reach 


the stage of becoming a demand. In 
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other words, management takes the ini- 
tiative in human relations. 

This has brought about an invaluable 
spirit and morale. Employee turnover 
is three to five per cent in normal peace- 
time years. Unexcused absenteeism in 
wartime was always less than one per 
cent. Employee wages are the highest in 
the industry in our area and are supple- 
mented by profit sharing bonuses plus 
an impressive list of benefits including 
a company paid pension plan, group in- 
surance, sick benefits, complete medical 
service and so on. Employment has 
been stabilized and all are assured at 
least 48 weeks’ work and pay every year 
for every employee who has been with 
the company six months or longer and 
who maintains production efficiency in 
his work. 

It has been found that people working 
in business appreciate these things and 
reciprocate their appreciation. In ad- 
dition to avoiding the plague of work 
stoppages and slow-downs, McCormick 
employees have maintained efficient 
productivity and increase it when called 
upon for special effort over a given 
period in the interests of building up a 
lagging profit. They have a direct in- 
centive in the form of bonuses which 
are paid in proportion to the profit that 


s earned. 


The middle management group has 


been recognized by eligibility to serve 
on boards as being definitely a part of 
the management organization. There is 
no issue of whether a foreman, fur ex- 
ample, is management or not at Mc- 
Cormick’s. Men who otherwise would 
have little opportunity to display overall 
management ability in their regular de- 
partmental jobs get a chance to show 
what they can do in board discussions 
and meetings on management contribu- 
tions for the entire business. 

This discovery of talent and training 
of future leadership is a valuable by- 
product to supplement the employee 
morale and the idea producing values 
of the boards to the company. 

The real point is that workers have 
increased earnings, management has re- 
ceived a direct return in the form of 
increased profits, and capital (meaning 
stockholders) has received a direct re- 
turn in the form of increased dividends 
—all because of Multiple Management. 
Thus, everybody has benefited. Tifteen 
years’ experience and reports from sev- 
eral hundred other companies which 
have adapted Multiple Management to 
their organizations prove by the results 
these other firms have had that it pays 
for management to take the initiative in 
better human relations. 

Then, after each industry has accepted 
responsibility in 


its human relations 


“That's Carmel for you!” 


SS ae CALIFORNIA, is a 


unique seaside town that takes partic- 
ular pride in the absence of sidewalks, 
street numbers, public dancing and a 
jail. 

Not that its residents are paragons 
of virtue. The police department has 
its quota of parking violations, petty 
thefts, stolen cars and an_ occasional 


wife beating. But the attitude of the 


Carmelites themselves generally is one 
of relaxed, casual good nature and con- 
sideration of the other fellow. 

As a pedestrian you feel it when the 
Carmel motorist gives you the right of 
way without first scaring you to death 
or removing a sizable piece of your 
tweeds. You feel it in the weekly paper, 
The Pine Cone, which has championed 
Carmel causes and crusades since the 
artist colony began; and which, a few 
weeks ago, indignantly berated the city 
council (using two-thirds of the front 
page) for chopping down a veteran tree 


which was picturesque to behold, but a 
questionable assct to the free flow of 


traffic through the crowded 
street in which it grew, smack in the 
center, 

This attitude of communal thought- 
fulness was colorfully expressed in an 
incident at the Carmel postoffice. There 
is a bulletin board at the postoffice— 
feet of unpainted board 
plastered an- 


business 


some twenty 
fencing on which are 
nouncements, lost and founds, birds and 
dogs for sale, and occasionally an artist 
offering to swap a painting for a 
month’s supply of diapers. The board 
is also a temporary home for keys, dog 
licenses, eye sweaters and 
other items of a straying nature. Once 
posted, sooner or later they disappear ; 
and no one has ever been given reason 
to believe they are claimed by other 
than their owners. 

Recently a prominent citizen lost his 
wrist watch. It was a valuable watch, 
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this new capitalism with its own em- 
ployees, it must go beyond that to get 
across to the people of America what 
management has done and can do for 
them. 

Why not turn this talent for mer- 
chandising products to the problem that 
confronts us now? Apply those same 
principles of merchandising and adver- 
tising and salesmanship to sell American 
free enterprise to the people in the same 
way they are used to sell products. Rec- 
yenize the fact that it isn’t enough in the 
new capitalism for a business to exist 
solely to make a profit. Remember al- 
ways in these days it must meet public 
responsibilities and render a public serv- 
ice to its employees, its community and 
its customers and be in the best interests 
of the nation as a whole. 

This acceptance of human relations 
responsibility by management men in 
the United States, now, may save us 
the deadly penalty which failure to do 
so has cost businessmen in other na- 
Nationalization of 
other countries of the world is closing 


tions. business in 


in on our borders today. These new 
trends are sure to affect public opinion 
here. We must battle from within to 
counter-attack. We can do it—we must 

if our liberty-loving American way 
of business life is to survive in the 


United States. kkk 


sentimental value, and the owner 


naturally was upset. He advertised and 
offered a generous reward but without 


success, 


Some days later he, remarked to the 








postmaster that he was disappointed 
not to receive any answers regarding 
his advertisement of the missing watch, 

“A wrist watch?” the postmaster 
asked. “By any chance gold, oblong, 
with a link gold band?” 

The man checked the description. 

“T think you'll find it out on the bul- 
letin board, hanging from a 
tack—-down among the keys, 
there a couple of weeks.” 

Sure enough, there was his watch. 
He removed it from the board and 
turned back to thank the postmaster. 
He held the watch up to his ear. 
“Strange the darn thing’s running!” 

The postmaster nodded. “I guess 
folks could tell it was a good watch 
and needed care until the owner even- 
tually showed up. Every once in a while 
someone passing by would stop, take 
down the watch, wind and set it, and 
put it back... That’s Carmel for you.” 

—DOROTHY WALKER 
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So you want to 
start a choir! 


By Eleanor Steber 


in collaboration with Lanfranco Raspont 


National Music Week, May 4-10, is a good 


time to consider organizing a club or community 


singing group and this famous opera 


star gives some good advice on the subject. 


l IS not difficult to organize a choir. 
Many of us have started out, full of 
enthusiasm, on such a task but have 

not had t} e 
Anything which has the flavor 


to citizens of small 


tenaciousness to see it 
through. 
of novelty appe il 
1] 


| ? ’ 
towns, especially when it s 


to get together. But after three or four 


a good excuse 


months, or perhaps at the end of the first 
season, sone people 1m vitably drop out 
They either wanted the solo parts and 


didn't get them, or they hoped to play a 
more important role in the organization, 
or the kind of music performed wasn't 
what most interested them. There is 


alwavs a_ perfectly legitimate excuse 
which is offered for bowing out and 
there is not much one can do about it 


except to get other singers to take their 


place 

The secret, of course, in building up 
a good choir, is not only to find men 
and women who have good yoices but 
other 


who iso. are suited to each 


socially and ten perament illv. There fore 
the organization needs someone to head 
it who has a flair for individuals and 
There is 
always a way of getting around people's 


self-esteem but 


knows how to mix them. 


weakness or pride or 
tact and intelligence are needed to deal 
with these important sidelights of 
human nature. 

Ever since I was a small child, I 
have been singing in choirs. My experi- 
ence with them has been manifold and 
varied and | must confess that after 
six years at the Metropolitan, I look 
back upon the days in Wheeling, West 


Virginia, almost with envy. 


Every young member of a choir in 
variably dreams of a concert or operatic 
career and I can remember that, at the 
time I wore my red and white gown, 
| had visions of the period when |] 
would be a Mozart o1 


Those were the happy days of anticipa- 


Verdi heroine. 


tion and hope. 

Running a choral society costs a cer- 
tain amount of money. Scores have to 
be copied, a piano must he made avail 
able, a room has to be hired and a 
mailing list must be kept on hand. Any 
choir which wants to do serious work 
needs a large repertoire. There may be 
a chance to sing some of the great ma: 
ters’ music with the local symphony 
orchestra or in church or on some spe- 


cial oceasion. High brow music should 


be on the agenda if any degree of 
seriousness is expected but on the other 
hand popular numbers must be ready 
too. \t weddings, birthdays or civic 
occasions, a few folk songs may come in 
handy. 

It goes wihout saying that the prac- 
ticing room must be centrally located 
and made as cheerful as possible. The 
atmosphere of the meeting place is of 
extreme psychological importance as 
both men and women can be very aller- 
gic to their surroundings. Sometimes 
the house of a prominent member will be 
excellent bait. The room must be well 
heated but not overly so. Too much 
heat makes people drowsy and also de- 
velops a sinus condition which is death 


to even inexperienced singers. 
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Although the value of publicity may 
seem questionable in building up a choir, 
let us not forget that the smaller the 
town is, the more often folks like to 
have their names mentioned. There is 
no denying that the majority of people 
like seeing their names and pictures in 
the papers. Therefore, it’s a good idea 
to build up the organization along those 
lines too. 

Concerts should be given from time 
to time. Hiring a hall should not be 
undertaken at first since it’s a consider- 
able expense and the returns may be 
disappointing. But there is always a 
high school which has an auditorium or 
one of the churches has a basement 
which can be used. Families and friends 
are certain to attend and it’s important 
that there should be sufficient public 
present to give the choir encouragement. 

The purpose of these concerts is ob- 
vious enough. First of all it gives an 
excuse for the society to exist and some- 
thing to work towards. There is a cer- 
tain amount of exhibitionism latent in 
people and the thought of appearing in 
public, all dressed up in their best 
clothes, appeals to them. Secondly, as 
a concert is considerable responsibility, 
it’s easier for a choral director to exert 
liscipline on his group if he can wield 
the baton of fear in connection with the 
approaching concert. 

Sorting the voices is the first step in 
forming the choir. Strangely enough, 
this sounds easy but it isn’t. Many good 
ladies believe that they are 


sopranos simply because they want to 


aralia , 
willing 


sing the top line. When a voice is 
already trained, the difference between 
a soprano, mezzo and contralto is very 
definite. But when untrained, one should 
base one’s judgment mainly on color 
and quality. In fact, most sopranos start 
out by not being able to hit a C or even 
a B and yet that does not alter the fact 
that they are sopranos. Tenors and 
basses are far less a problem in classi- 
fication. Baritones, in most cases, are 
used both as tenors and basses. Tenors 
are very difficult to find and sometimes 
it takes months before one can be 
located. 

Sight singing and voice training are 
part of the drudgery which a conductor 
must insist upon from all his members. 
Weeding out voices who cannot sing on 
key is absolutely essential for not only 
does it destroy the entire effect but it 
also invariably has ghastly results on 
the pitch of other singers. It is better 
to have an ensemble of very mediocre 
voices who keep on key rather than sub- 
lime ones who can't stay on pitch. Un- 
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fortunately no choral society can afford 
to train a beautiful voice per se, unless 
the musicality of the individual is such 
that it can be developed into a soloist. 

A choral director must only insist on 
the essentials as otherwise he will drown 
himself in a tempestuous sea. He must 
not forget that his responsibility is 
toward the group as a whole and not 
one or two members. Too much atten- 
tion never should be lavished on any one 
predicament, whether singular or plural. 
To humiliate one chorister in the pres- 
ence of all others is a fatal mistake for 
it has the general result of embarrassing 
every one. 

Sight singing should be developed 
slowly but with determination. There is 
enough of it throughout the country and 
there is no excuse for this lack. It is 
a proof of musicianship and not a diffi- 
cult one. There are very few great 
voices and few great interpretative pow- 
ers. They can be developed only to a 
point. But anyone who wishes to can 
build up his sight singing to any degree 
he wants, 

Most choirs either sing too soft or 
too loud. They usually seem to go to 
either one of these extremes. The ex- 


planation for this lies generally in the 


fact that conductors often work mostly 
on what they consider the deficiencies 
of their choir. Therefore if timidity is 
the keynote, they try to stress confidence 
If, on the 
other hand, there is too much assurance 


by insisting on resonance. 


and wealth of tone production, a con- 
ductor is apt to insist on mezza voce. 

[It is impossible to say how much time 
should be spent on sight singing but 
certainly at least ten or fifteen minutes 
to every hour. There should be a very 
decided differentiation made between 
rehearsal and practice. Actually a re- 
hearsal is the cream which should come 
only after a series of practices. 

Just as in football and baseball, it’s a 
good idea to keep telling the members 
of the choir that they are part of a team. 
But as in sports, there must be a captain 
who exerts full authority at all times. 
This task is the chorus master’s. It’s a 
difficult one, especially in certain com- 
munities where people have been mem- 
bers of other choirs in the past and 
have definite preconceived ideas as to 
how and what should be done. 

Singing in foreign tongues should be 
avoided for a long time. English is ex 


“Many good willing ladies believe that they 
are sopranos simply because they want to sing the top line.” 


pressive and we have a great amount of 
excellent musical literature which has 
been translated into English. It’s im- 
possible for a diversified number of 
people, who do not know Italian, French 
or German, really to be imterested in 
the text if they do not know what they 
are saying. The first effort should be 
made in the direction of good English 
enunciation. When that has been mas- 
tered to a satisfactory degree, then the 
attention can be focused on other lan- 
guages. 

Vocal balance should be kept in mind. 
First sopranos, second contraltos, first 
tenors, and second basses are actually 
the most important elements and any 
choral society should go to any amount 
of trouble in securing them. They really 
form the backbone of the group. 

I feel very strongly that every city, 
town, village and community in Amer- 
ica should build up a choir. It’s not 
only good for the soul but for the body 
too. Physically it develops breath control 
and morally it builds up civic pride and 
good feeling among all classes. Let us, 
therefore, go all out for do, re, mi, fa, 


kkk 


together. 
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InN Post- 


mastet 


cle cades ago 


short 


General Cave Johnson 


seemingly invincible 


conquered 
opposition and persuaded Congress to 
pass an Act which authorized the first 
United States postage stamps. 

Could the members of that reluctant 
Congress have foreseen that such tiny 
pieces of colorful paper would lead to 
big the 


world’s greatest hobby, they might have 


a staggeringly business and 
spared themselves and Johnson the long 
hours of argument, the petitions and 
the pleading that preceded the Act of 
1847. 

This year the centenary of the first 
United States 


commemorated by special issues, all valid 


March 3, 


postage stamps will be 


for postage. These include a souvenir 
sheet containing a new engraving of the 
five-cent and ten-cent designs of 1847, 
together with a special three-cent stamp 
and a five-cent air mail stamped en- 
velope. The celebration of the centen- 
nial culminates May 17-25 in an in- 
ternational Néw 


York at which no fewer than 20 foreign 


stamp exhibition in 
governments and thousands of collectors 
from almost every nation will partici- 
pate. 

So commonplace is the postage stamp 
today that we scarcely pay any atten- 
tion to it unless some event brings ft 


ROY 


WRITER AN 


AL PHILATELIC SC ETY OF L 


DR, AERO PHILATELIST’'S NEWS 


D PHILATELIC CONSULTAN} 


graphically before us. We are inclined 


to accept the stamp along with all our 


other advances and forget that it was 
purchased .at a cost and after much 
sweat and bother. For back of the 


stamp is a story in which many lands 
and many people play a part. 

Before the stamp the dispatch and 
receipt of mail was a bothersome and 
The Post Office 
Department had routes that linked the 


expensive proposition. 


main communities of the adolescent na- 
tion, but to mail a letter, a citizen had 
to wait at the post office while the clerk 
the the 


tance a letter was to be carried) 


reckoned rate (based on dis- 
and 
pay extravagant fees. 

Usually, of course, he'd dispatch the 
letter C.O.D., chiefly because prepay- 
ment entailed more bother and there 
was no guarantee that the letter would 
be delivered anyway. Since an addressee 
would not always accept a collect or 
due letter, the government was quite 
often never paid for services rendered. 

Moreover, the high rates led more 
and more people to have their letters 
The bootlegging of 
to the 
postal authorities, was a strong protest 
against the rates and the inconveniences 
of mailing. The United States postage 


on a single letter (one sheet of paper 


carried privately. 


mail, which was well known 
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folded with the address on one side) 
from New York to Boston was 1834 
The freight rate on a barrel of 
to the same destination was ten 


cents. 
flour 
cents ! 

Public indignation against the charges 
was reflected in Congress and in the 
winter of 1843-44 a postage reform bill 
passed in the Senate but was defeated 
the 
cheap postage would result in a deficit 


in House. Opponents argued that 
which would have to be paid from the 
federal treasury, and the poor man who 
sent few letters would be taxed to re- 
duce the postage on the rich man’s 
mail ! 

Meanwhile Roland Hill had in 1840, 
after four years of agitation, persuaded 
the British government to adopt the ad 
hesive postage stamp. Hill, investigating 


the cost of operating the British postal 


system, had determined that a large 
portion of that cost was in salaries to 
the many clerks who were necessary 


because postage rates varied according 
to the distance and because the postage 
was collected from the recipients of the 
letters. 

He convinced the postal authorities, 
first, that if the 


and postage was prepaid, a 


zone rates were 
abolished 


letter could be carried 400 miles 


trom 
London to Edinburgh at practically the 
same cost as from one part of London 
to another; and second, that a uniform 
rate as low as one penny would induce 
such an enormous increase in the volume 
of mail that the post office could main- 
tain itself. 

Hill’s predictions about volume did 
not work out for years, but his plan 
knighthood was 
the British 
system began to be studied elsewhere. 
took 
November 


was so popular that 


conferred upon him and 


Switzerland and Brazil up the 
1843. 1840 a 


special agent of the United States Post 


stamp in In 
Office Department, who had been sent 
to the 


mended that the five postal zones in the 


study British system, recom- 


United States be reduced to two, that 
postage for a half-ounce letter be five 
for distance 
500 


the first zone 
ten 


cents (any 


under miles), cents for any 


greater distance, and that double post 


age be charged for letters not prepaid. 


The agent also suggested that “small 
cards of an adhesive nature,” which 
would be evidence of prepayment of 


postage, be prepared in five-cent and 
ten-cent denominations to be at 
post offices, 

None of these recommendations was 
But the 


sold 


adopted immediately. when 
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government failed to reduce exorbitant 
rates or simplify cumbersome proce- 
dures, private enterprise saw an oppor- 
‘tunity and grasped it. Lysander Spooner 
and James W. Hale were followed by 
Overton, Pomeroy and others who pro- 
vided rapid and cheaper mail service by 
adapting Roland Hill’s basic ideas and 
combining them with private initiative. 
3y the summer of 1844 a letter could 
he sent by “express” almost anywhere 
in New England, south as far as Balti- 
more, or west to Cleveland, Detroit; 
Chicago, Milwaukee and Duluth, often 
more rapidly than by the United States 
mails and usually at a fraction of gov- 
ernment rates. These independent mail 
services issued adhesive stamps, some 
of which were from beautiful engrav- 
ings. A few of them were “Ten for 
a Dollar,” but “Twenty for a Dollar” 
As the rate for 
unpaid letters was 20 percent higher, the 


was the usual price. 


stamps encouraged prepayment. By any 
of the four independent lines operating 


York and Boston the 


hetween New 
postage was one five-cent stamp. 

The government took action against 
the independents and harassed them in 
various ways, but they had so much 
public support that they were not sup- 
pressed until-an act of Congress made 
their business illegal. This Act became 
effective July 1, 1845. But while it out- 
lawed the independent mails, if adopted 
the rates which they had popularized. 

Beginning in July 1845 postmasters 
at New York, New Haven, Baltimore 
and other offices issued stamps which 
were valid for prepayment of postage. 
These “postmaster stamps” were super- 
seded by the “general issue” five-cent 
stamp (with a full-faced portrait of 
Jenjamin Franklin) and ten-cent stamp 
(with a likeness of George Washing- 
ton) authorized by the Act of March 
1847. 


As the years 


> 
x | 


progressed, notable 
changes were made. For the first ten 
vears, nS; 
sheets of 100, and cut off with a sharp 
Then the 


stamps were printed in 


instrument as were needed. 
principle of perforation was introduced, 
allowing one to separate the stamps 
easily and quickly. The perforation be- 
came standard and collectors, always 
quick to spot any departure from pat- 
tern, kept looking for sheets that slip 
through without this processing. In 
1938 two dealers in Brooklyn found 40 


sheets of six-cent airmail stamps with 


The prompt daily delivery of mail to almost 
every individual in the country is possible 
because of wise experiments made years ago. 





These authorities 
review the 100 years of 
experiments and progress 
that make the history of 


our postage stamp. 





the horizontal perforations missing. 
They bought the sheets at their face 
value and sold them later at $100 a 
pair, taking in $100,000 for the lot. 
The cost of producing a stamp, re- 
gardless of the face value, was only a 
few cents a thousand. The government 
wasn’t slow in realizing that if it could 
issue stamps which were so cheap to 
make, and sell them to collectors who 
would never call on the post office to 
render the service they would provide, 
profits would be substantial. 
Accordingly, in 1869 the first stamps- 
for-collectors were produced. A com- 
plete set cost $2.08, and that hundreds 
of thousands of them were bought by 
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collectors is proved by the fact that so 
many unused specimens still exist. In 
1893, in conjunction with the Columbian 
Exhibition in Chicago, another collec- 
tor’s set was issued, 

From then on special commemorative 
sets became regular adjuncts to the 
stamp 
wasn't until James A. Farley teamed up 


production program, It really 
with philatelist Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
however, that the Post Office Depart 
ment went into postage stamp business 
on a grand scale. During the Roosevelt 
administrations the United States issued 
more different stamps than all their 
predecessors since 1847 combined. 

For more than 20 years the Post Of- 
fice Department has maintained a spe- 
cial philatelic agency in Washington 
where orders exclusively from dealers 
and collectors (and a number of specu- 
lators who consider stamps lucrative 
filled. The 
current series of stamps began in 1938 


investments) are present 
and depicts chronologically each of the 
(except the 
living ones). After an issue is off sale 


United States presidents 


it immediately increases in value, 
(Continued on page 42) 
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JOSHUA L. JOHNS 


In a hospital in his home town of Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
where he had been taken a few days previously when he 
attack, Past International President 
Joshua L. Johns passed away the morning of March 16th. 
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HIS CHARACTER MADE 


OSHUA L, JOHNS’ big, generous 
heart failed him Sunday morning, 
March 16, and although this world 

is poorer now that he has left it, it is 
richer because he was in it. Josh gave 
twenty-three years of the most active 
and helpful kind of service to Kiwanis 


as well as serving his country as 
United States congressman for two 
terms, 


Josh’s service to Kiwanis began in 
1924 when he 


ber of the Appleton, Wisconsin club. It 


became a charter mem- 


reached its peak of recognition at the 
Los Angeles Convention in 1933 when 
he was elected International President. 
Through succeeding years he carried on 
the 


the same energy that he displayed when 


with same devotion to ideals and 
he was winning his spurs. 

30th in Kiwanis and out he was noted 
for his strong feeling for good citizen- 
the development of well informed, 
His “Outline of 
Citizenship” is a Kiwanis textbook. And 


Am 


an 


ship 
intelligent Americans. 
it was he who originated “I an 


American Day,” which is now an- 
nual, national event, proclaimed by the 


His 


Congress in 1941, while he was serving 


President. resolution, passed in 
his second term as a representative of 
the Eighth District of 
Wisconsin, was the original inspiration 


Congressional 


for what communities took up all over 
the nation as a slogan for a better in- 
formed citizenry. 

sut the honors do not make the man 

and Josh, as much as any other man, 
was best known among his fellows for 
his excellent traits of character rather 
than the distinctions that came to him 
as a result of that character. He was 
admired and he was respected, but more 
important, he was liked. 

I first knew Josh Johns at the St. 
Paul 1925. 


was a delegate and selected to represent 


Convention in Each of us 
our districts in the nominating confer 
ence. We were seated side-by-side during 
most of that convention and a friendship 
developed between us which continued 
to grow with the years, as we served 
together on the Board and as Interna- 


By Carl E. Endicott 


PAST INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT 


Officers. 
president and as president, Josh not only 


tional As a trustee, as vice 
accomplished much for Kiwanis Inter- 
national, but at the same time taught all 
who were associated with him that per- 
sonal success can be completely unselfish 
and can be realized without relinquish- 
ing for one moment any of the fine 
human qualities. “To form enduring 


HIM GREAT 


mired in the field of public office. It was 
just plain goodness that made Josh such 
a valuable person to every segment of 
society that had the honor to claim him, 

He was born in the town of Eagle, 
Richland County, Wisconsin, in 1881. 
He was educated in the local public 
But be- 
fore he could go to college he had to 


schools until he attended Yale. 





This group at the Toronto Convention over which Josh Johns presided in 1934 shows him with 

the officers who succeeded him. Left to right: H. Glenn Hatfield, treasurer; Arch A. Schramm, 

vice president; William J. Carrington, president elect; Pres. Johns; Fred. C. W. Parker, then 
International Secretary, also deceased; William Cockburn, vice president elect. 


friendships” was not just an objective 
with Josh—it was the very basis of his 
mode of living. 

In the legal profession, in industry, 
in public service and in Kiwanis, Josh 
Johns served with the sort of distinction 
that comes only to men of sound, en- 
during principles. There was nothing 
spectacular about Josh—there couldn’t 

interests were so 
others. But that 
that actual lack of 
any urge to make himself great-—-was 
resulted in his In 
politics, for instance, he was extremely 


be in a man whose 


deeply centered in 
same unselfishness 

what greatness. 
honest—a very simple human quality, of 
course, but one that is particularly ad- 


work to earn his expenses. He accom 

plished this by employment in the town’s 
bank and became its vice president when 
only twenty-four years old and at that 
time was the youngest man ever to hold 
such a position. 

After graduating from Yale, he prac- 
ticed law for a few years at Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, but returned to Wisconsin to 
practice it successively in Algoma, Ap- 
pleton and Green Bay. For a while he 
was secretary and chief advisor to the 
governor of Wisconsin. 

At the time of his death, at Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, where he was living, 
he was president of several important 


xk 


manufacturing companies. 
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My Personal Page 


By Roe Fulkerson 


“HAPPY HOME BISCUITS” 


‘VIE been fishing. I went to a little fishing camp down 
at the tip of the Florida peninsula where the fresh water 
Kverglades mixes with the salt waters of the 


’ ’ thy 
trom the 


Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic Ocean. The mixture seems 
to please the denizens of the deep because they gather there 
in great numbers, A list of the different varieties reads like 


W ho’s \\ no, 


tarpon down to the delicious pompano, they are all there- 


a piscatorial From the lordly Silver King 
and striking, 


Tom Keely owns the country store and the few fishing 


cottages. He is far off the main automobile roads, and thx 
where his customers 
morning light 
had to a 


hush puppies and tresh milk. Afterwards 


store is the whart 


boats. lL had 


front door ot his 


arrive in been out all with 
tackle, 


lunch of fried fish, 


: 
plug fishing tor snappers, and come in 
we sat on the wharf to watch the water turkeys and cor 
morants from the nearby mangrove swamps diving for their 
dinner. 

| asked Tom how long he had lived there. 


“Always,” he replied. “My pappy started a swap store 
here long years ago, before the Yankees found out that a 
ggose isn't such a goose, and began to come south with them 
in the tall. 

“That was before the days of motor boats and ice, and 
we couldn’t ship fish from here, so pappy didn’t deal in fish, 
He swapped his goods for hides. l’eople don't generally think 
of Florida as a fur state, mister, but there were ten thousand 
coonskins shipped out of this county last year. 

“In pappy’s day they brought in ‘gator hides, coonskins 


and some panther, muskrat and bear. He swapped beans, 
flour, meal, coffee and sow belly meat for them. He carried 
everything in stock from anvils to cinnamon bark, yard goods 
Lo shoes, and jelly beans to red ribbons. 

“When he had a schooner load of hides, he sailed around 
to Key West and traded them for more beans, coffee, flour 
such, All this stuff 


had to keep the meal and flour in air tight cans to keep the 


and came in bulk those days, and we 


bugs out, and we kept the sow belly meat in a barrel of 
brine. 

“The people around here knew pappy, and when they 
brought in their hides, they brought in a haunch of venison, 
a couple of dozen quail, a mess of pompano or a bushel of 
Pappy couldn’t ship them, but he always took 


‘em, and that’s why the Keelys never got rich. 


ManLeoes. 
There was 
nine of us in our family, and mister, we e’t ourselves po’! 
“All the boys in the family went away but me and my 
kid brother Bill. Then one day, while Bill and me was out 
and killed him 
and took out into the Everglades. When we come in, I got 


fishin’, a drunk ‘gator hunter shot pappy 
down the gun and was goin’ after him, but Bill said he 
wanted to travel anyway, so I let him have the gun. 


“It was three weeks before I heard from Bill. One day 
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Shirttail Jimmy, a Seminole Indian, came in and set the 
gun over in the corner. He said Jim found the ’gator hunter 
up in Big Cypress Swamp, and now he didn’t need the gun 
no longer. 
“Next time | 
had married a preacher’s daughter and was a Sunday School 
Bill al- 


ways did have a musical turn. He used to blow that conch 


heard from Bill, he was in Cincinnati and 


teacher and was playin’ a saxophone for a living. 
shell horn there beside you. And of course Bill taught his 
new wife how to make Happy Home Biscuits.” 

“What are Happy Home Biscuits?” I encouraged. 

“My grandmammy made them first, and the women of 
our family have made them ever since,” said Tom. ‘They 
say in our family that no man ever left his happy home if 
his wife could make those biscuits. The only divorce we 
ever had in this family happened to my oldest boy. He went 
up Tampa way and married a city gal who used to stay 
in bed mornings and let him go down town and pick up 


Well, he 


went across to Miami and got him a divorce. His new wite 


his breakfast. picked up the waitress, too, and 


makes Happy Home Biscuits for breakfast every morning. 
“The Keely family is still eatin’ itself po’, But when | 
read about all them hungry people in Europe, I think maybe 
it ain’t a bad idea to eat plenty when vou got it to eat. The 
papers Say it’s going to cost us six billion dollars to feed 
em. That’s all right with me. I can’t enjoy my vittles 
when [ know my neighbors are starving. And if we don’t 
feed ‘em, there is only one other nation that can, and that’s 
Russia. If the Reds feed ‘em and they go Red, we may 
have to fight ’em before long, and it sure would be cheaper 
to feed ’em than to fight ‘em.” 

“What's so different about Happy Home Biscuits?” I per- 
sisted. 

“I don’t know as there’s anything so different about ’em, 
but it’s the fact that you get ’em often enough!” laughed 
Tom. “Here’s the way my wife makes ‘em for the two of us. 

“She pours out some rich, thick buttermilk, about a cup 
and a quarter, and puts some baking soda in it, and she sifts 
a couple of cups of flour with a spoonful of salt and six 
spoons of baking powder. Then she works in four big spoons 
of shortening, and mixes in the buttermilk. She turns this 
out on the table in a big heap of flour and kneads it fifty 
times. Then she cuts her biscuits little, and bakes ’em in 
a hot even for ten or twelve minutes. You’ll have some for 
supper tonight, and you can tell me if you’ve ever tasted 
better. 

“It’s a fact, mister, that all the Keely women have whipped 
up a mess of Happy Home Biscuits every day of their mar- 
ried lives, and only that one po’ unfortunate woman ever 
lost her man. My wife laughs and says it’s easier to make 
me biscuits every day than it would be to go out and try 
to find herself a new husband!” 
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Keeping our reserve corps personnel 


in constant training for an emergency 
would be futile without keeping our 


airplane industry in training, also. 


Industry’ 


Reserve 
Corps 


fs 
Air Materiel Command Photo < 


By Lieut. Gen. Nathan F. Twining 


LTHOUGH 


has provided a very high stand- 


American industry 


ard of living for our people 
through volume production of goods, it 
was the lack of volume production of 
military aircraft that prevented our air 
forces from striking back at the Axis 
forces immediately after Pearl Harbor. 

It is probable that the duration of 
World War II would have been short- 
ened many months if industry could 
have obtained within a year after Pearl 
Harbor, the production rate of combat 
aircraft finally reached two and a half 
vears later! 

During the past war, I had the priv- 
ilege of leading at various times three 
gallant powerful United States 
Army Air the Thirteenth in 
the South Pacific; the Fifteenth in the 
Mediterranean, and the Twentieth in the 
Pacific. 


and 


Forces: 


Their squadrons employed 


practically all our famous combat planes, 
including B-29’s, B-24’s, B-17’s, P-51’s, 
P-47’s, P-40’s and P-38’s. These planes 
met and bested anything that the Luft- 
waffe or Japanese Imperial air fleet 
could put into the air. 

However, our American planes did 


S 


i 
é 


not appear overnight. Every plane, and 
every engine, was designed prior to 


Pearl Harbor. Following this design 
stage, there was a long period of de- 
velopment and engineering. More pre- 
cious time was consumed to expand the 
production output to meet war require- 
ments. 

There were many other time lags 
in the aircraft industry’s mobilization 
program, such as: three and a half years 
from, the time a manufacturer received 
a government contract until he was able 
to reach volume production—one and 
one-half years from the date ground was 
broken for a new plant until the first 
airplane rolled from its doors—an aver- 
age of from five to seven years to 
bring a new aircraft model from design 
to volume output. These time lags are 
even more startling when we realize 
that in a mobilization program, time is 
the crucial factor. 

Today in a world at peace once more, 
we should ask ourselves this question: 
In the event of a future emergetcy— 
such as Pearl Harbor—-can this nation 
gamble its future on the chance of hav- 


ing another similar time period to pre- 
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pare herself industrially for all-out 
warfare? 

The Air Forces believe the Industrial 
Preparedness Planning during peace- 
time is the logical answer to this ques- 
tion, and without a comprehensive air 
this 


country lies open to rapid, paralyzing, 


industrial preparedness program, 
attacks from any aggressor nation’s air 
weapons. 

Consider the advances in aeronautical 
sciences made during World War II 
and how they could be used to conquer 
The 
jet propelled aircraft delivered to the 


a nation unprepared defensively. 


AAF in 1946 are capable of speeds in 
excess of 600 miles per hour, and this 
is only the beginning. Recently, an ex- 
perimental aircraft, the XS-1l, was 
launched from the belly of a B-29 Super 
Fortress at a very high altitude. This 
marked the start of a concerted effort 
between science and the military to 
break through the so-called sonic bar- 
rier, which is the speed of sound or 
approximately 700 miles per hour. Ac- 
tually, the XS-1 is. designed to travel 
at about 1500 miles per hour. 

Then there was the deadly guided 
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missiles used during World War II, 
V-1 and 
Nazis 


important 


remember as 
the 


which you will 


V-2 ro kets employed by 
against Britain and 
Allied These rockets 


speeds of 3000 miles per hour. 


Great 
attained 
By the 


end of the war, German scientists had 


hases 


developed a larger and faster missile 
intended to cross the ocean in an hour’s 


time. 
It hardly seems necessary to go 
further, for the aeronautical advance- 


ments of World War II coupled with 


the events of today dramatically reveal 


the methods of warfare that could be 
utilized in the future. 
Another basic point that we must 


remember is that in the last two great 
wars, American production eventually 

To say 
that any future aggressor would over- 
look this fact is foolhardy. 
cies entrusted with this nation’s security 


tipped the scales to victory. 
The agen- 


must not overlook it. 

Aware of these conditions we face in 
Truman 
Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of Navy: “It 


the postwar period, President 


advised the 
is vital to the 
welfare of our people that this nation 
maintain developmental work and _ the 
nucleus of a producing aircraft industry, 
capable of rapid expansion, to keep the 
peace and meet any emergency.” 
Therefore, the War Department has 
established Air Industrial Preparedness 
Planning as one of the three primary 
peacetime missions of the Army Air 
Forces, sharing an 


equal place with 


scientific research and military train 


ing. The Air Materiel Command is 
charged with the responsibility of de- 
veloping and implementing this pre- 


paredness program. 

Today a comprehensive plan for Air 
Industrial Preparedness exists. 
the recent National Air Show 


During 
in Cleve- 
land, Richard Deupree, chairman of the 
Army-Navy Board, stated 
that the Air Forces was setting the pat- 
the 


contacts 


Munitions 


industrial 
And, 
with industry, several significant con- 


this 


tern for planning by 


services. through our 


clusions may be drawn at time. 
The need for industrial preparedness is 
widely accepted by industry, and the 
AAF’s approach to the problem is con- 
sidered practical and sound. 

This four 
fundamentals, which are referred to as 


the “Keys to Air Industrial Prepared- 


program is based upon 


ness Planning.” The first key estab- 
lishes a research and development pro- 
gram that carries through aircraft pro- 


duction in at least limited quantities to 


provide production proving and service 
testing. It should be noted in this key, 


that the production of aircraft is tied-in 


with the research and development 
phase; in other words, research and 
development in aeronautics are not 
enough—the advanced experimental 


models must be immediately applicable 
to production lines for volume output. 

A second key to the Air Industrial 
Plan is the maintenance of a_ healthy 
nucleus of an aircraft industry capable 
of rapid expansion. It is of interest that 
in 1938 the industry ranked 44th in size 
compared with other American indus- 
tries. By 1944, there were over two 
million persons actively engaged in the 
production of 96,000 military aircraft, 
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design and advancements. 

A third key is the assurance of an 1n- 
dustrial reserve of production facilities 
and resources. Nine strategically located 
airframe and engine plants, constructed 
by the government during the last war, 
selected as a “recoverable 


have been 


reserve.” These plants are being sold 
or leased to private concerns, but with 
attached —the government 


may recapture them within 90 days, and 


“strings” 


no major structural changes may be 
made without government consent. 
There must also be a reserve of 
machine tools to meet production re- 
quirements of any future 
A total of 40,000 


been tentatively authorized as an AAF 


emergency. 


machine tools has 
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Mircraft 


Boeing 


In plants like this one of the Boeing Aircraft Company, where B-29 Superfortresses are in 
constant production, industry is being kept tuned up for a possible unexpected emergency. 


and the industry attained the number 
one position in rank, 

Since our air. power is dependent 
upon this important industry, during 
peacetime as well as wartime, our Air 
Forces are greatly concerned over the 
peacetime condition into which it re- 
the aireraft 


solves. It is believed that 


industry would be maintained at a 
healthy level by the annual production 
for the AAF and Navy of a minimum of 
3,000 military planes, together with pro- 
curement from commercial and private 
sources. During the past war we pro- 
duced 3,000 airplanes in less than two 
weeks. 

This 


procurement has two great advantages. 


program of military aircraft 
It provides a broad base from which 
production could be expanded rapidly in 
Also, it 
during 


the event of an emergency. 
insures that Air 
peacetime will receive a sustained flow 
of aircraft replacements of the latest 


our Forces 


industrial reserve, and more than one- 
fourth of this number has been selected 
from government-owned stocks and is 
being prepared for long-term storage. 

The AAF is the 


national program stockpiling of 


participating in 

for 
strategic and critical materials, and a 
substantial amount of. space has been 
set aside in AMC depots to store the 
materials allocated by the Army-Navy 
Munitions Board to the AAF for ware- 
housing. 

\ fourth key is a program of specific 
industrial preparedness plans under- 
taken jointly between the Air Forces 
and industry to maintain our newest air 
weapons in a state of readiness for 
volume production. 

The AAF, in cooperation with the 
Bureau of obtaining 


industry’s recommendations on the pre- 


Aeronautics, is 


paredness measures which would con- 
tribute to increased acceleration of the 
production of the latest air weapons. 
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These studies, which are being con- 
ducted currently with approximately 30 
leading manufacturers, will cover the 
nature, cost and time saving effective- 
ness of practical and recommended pre- 
paredness measures. 

Furthermore, the AAF is working 
with the aircraft and allied industries 
in selecting the item or items that each 
company will produce, and the rate at 
which the item will be produced to ful- 
fill military requirements. Also, plans 
will be projected to arrange for poten- 
tial from 
small manufacturing concerns, and in 


subcontractors, especially 
addition, prospective licensees will par- 
ticipate in this program. It is believed 
that this production planning will save 
many months, if not years, in reaching 
volume production as required by an 
emergency. 

To summarize these keys, the Air 
Forces are concerned with always hav- 
ing in being a sound American industry, 
which first provides aircraft replace- 
ments of superior design and perform- 
ance for our air groups; and second, 
carries on its important share in re- 
development of new air 


search and 


weapons; and, finally, in case of emer- 
gency is able to expand with sufficient 
rapidity to meet combat requirements. 

Industrial preparedness during peace- 
time will cost money, time and effort. 
But its cost compared to that of in- 
dustrial mobilization under the pressure 
of an emergency—such as Pearl Harbor 

-would be much less. In fact, the New 
York Herald Tribune stated recently 
that “National security based on indus- 
trial preparedness is the only effective 
defense which the American taxpayer 
can afford.” 

Industrial preparedness was developed 
to provide security for the people of 
this great nation. The degree to which 
it succeeds depends upon the support 
it receives from the people. Victory in 
World War IT came through the spirit 
of cooperation and unity among the 
people. With this same spirit behind 
Air Industrial Preparedness now, the 
people can afford themselves a form of 
national security heretofore not known. 

For all Kiwanians there is as great 
a challenge in the solution of our secu- 
rity problem as there was in winning 
the war. In order to build toward your 
three-fold goal—Peace-Unity-Opportu- 
nity—there must first be Security. Air 
Industrial Preparedness is the first mile- 
stone on the road to this Security. * * * 
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 ——— that horn!” is the slo- 
gan of a civic group in a campaign to 
reduce hornblowing. As a motorist with 
a horn in first-class condition, | 
= to protest. 
= 3ut first, let me tell you about my horn. 
It is not operated by a button on the 
steering wheel. There is a floating, cir- 
cular strip of metal that extends all the 
way around. It will go off from the 
slightest pressure of your fist, your el- 
bow or your little finger. It is a perfect 
adjunct of automatic horn driving. 

It isn’t one of those sissy things that 
plays “The Star Spangled Banner” in dul- 
he-man with a 


HME 


WN 


want 


cet tones. It is a horn 


voice. 


raucous And it really frightens. 
Let me tell you some of its accom 
plishments. Although my car itself is 


modest, my horn is brave and bold. Only 
the other day a Cadillac was cruising in 
me at 35 hour. But 
when my horn had full, 
hairy-chested manhood, I had passed tp 
the Cadillac. I beat him to the next light 


front of miles an 


asserted its 


by five seconds. 

Another time, when I passed a car on 
the wrong side, the driver was watching 
me instead of the road ahead. I blasted 
him out of stupor and he 
into a safety island. The most amusing 
part was the way he sailed through the 


his crashed 


= windshield. 

Some people get extremely nervous at 
the sound of a horn, like that driver who 
was back of a street car, waiting for it 
to unload. I let him have a good blast to 

= remind him that he wasn’t parked there. 
= It was funny the way he glared at me 
= over his shoulder—almost as funny as 
the way those people scampered when 
they got off the street car. People like 
= that probably are neurotics, After a few 
encounters with my horn, they generally 
realize this and go to see a psychiatrist. 
= My friend, Joe, hasn’t been able to get 
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a car and I pick him up every morning. 
Joe isn’t always ready, so I play a merry 
until he down, buttoning 
his coat as he hops into the car. I’m 
sure most of the people in his building 
are grateful to me for getting them up. 
[ just ignore the grouches who come to 
the shout 
me, 

The people who really break me down 


tune scurries 


window and imprecations at 


are the drivers who are so cautious at 
stop streets. When I’m behind, | don’t 
waste much time on them. I start blast 
ing when I’m half a block away. After 


all, the law doesn’t say you have to make 


a traffic survey. It doesn’t even say you 


have to watch where you're going, All 
the sign says is STOP. 

have real fun 
was behind a 


There are times when | 
with my One day | 
street car that was held up by 
That motorman is a man af- 

heart. He stepped on his 
gong and kept up a 


horn, 
a stalled 
automobile. 
ter my own 
continuous clang! 
clang! clang! while I leaned on my horn, 
We really made beautiful music together 
until the driver got some pedestrians to 
help him push his car over to the curb. 
One of the comical 
recently 


most situations 


happened when a_ pedestrian 
started across a wide street. 


traffic. 


There was 
a heavy He started 
across on the green, but the orange light 
flashed just 


stream of 


front of me. 
I let him have my blast. 
He didn’t know which way to run. He 
just stood there, frantically looking both 
ways for a But another blast 
on my horn snapped him out of his daze. 
He made a dash forward and I started 
just in time to flip his coat in the air. 
I didn’t have time to look back to sce 
whether he made it or not, 

The people behind this drive probably 
don’t realize how many motorists would 
be helpless if deprived of their horns. 

—W. T. BRANNON 


as he came in 


most vicious 


moment, 














THE STORY BEHIND THE CLASSIFICATION NUMBER 32 


clus Key No. 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA Fla.-1113 
Memeper's Name DATE OF ENTRY 


_Rolleston, William F. _| 8-2-1942 


Aonrrtes } CLASSIFICATION 


23 Cincinnati Ave. | General Manager 
| Oceanarium 


KIND OF MEMBERSHIP 


Active 


By Felix B. Streyckmans 


HE undersea world is destined 

to become as familiar to coming 

generations as the world of the 
air is to us today—and the responsibility 
for bringing all this about is vested in 
a Kiwanian. He is William F. Rolle- 
ston, since 1942 a member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of St. Augustine, Florida, 
and whose classification is “Oceanarium 
Manager.” 

He is the only man in or out of Ki- 
wanis who holds that title because Ma- 
rine Studios at Marineland, , Florida, 
which he heads, contains the only ocean- 
arium in the world. Although its prin- 
cipal function is to provide a huge 
habitat for countless varieties of marine 


This is an airview of the world-famed Marine 
Studios where a segment of the ocean floor 
has been duplicated above sea level complete 
with colorful inhabitants of the ocean world. 
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It's feeding time for the big sea turtles and 
playful porpoises in Marine Studios’ vast tanks. 


life, the oceanarium is far different 
from an aquarium. In it the fish are 
not segregated in different tanks accord- 
ing to species but are placed together 
to live and struggle just as marine life 
does in the open sea. 

And just as sudden death is common 
among marine animals struggling for 
existence, so it is in the two great tanks 
of Marine Studios. To maintain the 
marine population at the studios, Bill 
Rolleston is master of the most intri- 
cately equipped fishing fleet in the 
world. All along the southeast Atlantic 
Coast, in open water and into keys and 
inlets, these unique boats keep up a con- 
stant search for additional specimens to 
replace those sacrificed to maintain the 
oceanarium’s realism and for new speci- 
mens furthering scientific 
observation. 


Besides a full stock of nets ranging 


useful in 
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MARINE 


A large shark and schools of smaller fishes live—and die—together in a tank that aids 
scientific and educational study of ocean life that would be impossible on the ocean floor. 
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STUDIOS COLLECTING DEPT. _ 


LIVE Specimens 


Kiwanian Rolleston is master of the world’s most intricately equipped fishing fleet. Here a 
war surplus amphibious duck is ysed to bring a captured porpoise onto the Florida shore. 


from four-foot cast nets to thousand 
yard shark skeins, the specimen depart- 
ment maintains cranes, canvas ham- 
mocks, tanks, traps and harpoons. One 
of these harpoons contains a hypodermic 
that will immobilize a huge shark in 
sixty seconds and keep him incapaci- 
tated for two hours or longer without 
harmful “hangover.” 

To facilitate transfer to the tanks, 
sharks are rendered unconscious by al- 
lowing them to stay out of the water 
for a limited time. Then, when these 
sea scavengers the 
oceanarium, the staff diver becomes the 
nursemaid to the groggy shark, walking 
the creature around the floor of the 
tank to force water through its gills. 
After about an hour of this treatment, 
the shark snaps out of his hangover and 
moves along under his own steam, ex- 
ploring his new quarters and avoiding 


are released into 


i hte 








The porpoise, the most playful and acrobatic 
mamal of the sea, is the favorite performer at 
Marine Studios. Although this one weighs 400 
pounds, it is as agile and playful as a dog. 
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the teasing of the porpoises, 

There are two main tanks. One is 
circular, 75 feet in diameter and 12 feet 
deep. The other is rectangular, 100 feet 
long, 40 feet wide and 20 feet deep. 
‘The rectangular oceanarium contains 
harks, morays, starfish, crayfish, angel 
fish and similar marine life, with a coral 
ledge at one end and a rock reef at the 
other as the only protection to the 
maller specimens against their preda- 
tory larger cousins. Porpoises, jewfish, 
turtles, rays and related species occupy 
the other tank 


[wo hundred portholes allow visitors 


to view life a it really exists on the 
ocean floor rhe figure of a deep sea 
liver stalks about, inspecting the in- 


terior of the tanks and checking up on 








the appearance of the inmates. At times Bill Rolleston is shown at left checking engineering plans for the reopening of his 
feeds them, since it was found that Marine Studios after war-time closing. With his consulting engineer and the maintenance 
the mortality rate of the populace could superintendent, he is studying the system which pumps five million gallons of water daily. 


he cut down considerably by satisfying 

the appetite of the larger fish with some and he doesn’t give a second thought 
tood brought from the outside. It’s all to playing tag with a one-ton manta 
in a day’s work for the diver to feed ray! 


by hand a green moray eel, called the In the background of this fabulous en- 


rattlesnake of the deep by fishermen, terprise that Bill Rolleston supervises is 
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Eyeing his captors with justifiable distrust, a big tiger shark is pulled into the live 


well of a collecting boat that is part of the fishing fleet which supplies Marine Studios 
with @ constantly varied floating population of “fresh fish” daily. (That's a joke, son.) 


the Marine Studios’ Biological Station. 
Its modern laboratory is constantly 
observing, testing and recording the 
knowledge derived by this _fish-bowl 
view of the submarine world. Tiny bar- 
racuda the size of paper clips and 
thumbnail editions of angel fish and 
grouper are nursed to maturity with 
specialized care. And sickness among 
the exhibit specimens is given the at- 
tention of this department. New arrivals 
are checked for diseases or injuries sus- 
tained in capture and the curator applies 
first aid to mend the specimen back to 
health. 

It was the staff of Marine Studios’ 
laboratory that was instrumental in 
the development of the shark repellent 
used during World War II by army 
and navy fliers forced down at sea, and 
the repellent is standard equipment on 
commercial airlines today. 

Observation and study of the inhabi- 
tants of ocean depths and coral reefs 
that now live in the confines of this 
oceanarium have made possible a vast 
quantity of knowledge of the yet un- 
known realm of the sea. The scope of 
the research in this field at Marineland 
is unlimited and the possibilities of fur- 
ther exploration can be astounding to 
the imagination of the research biolo- 
gist. 

Kiwanian Bill’s chosen avocation as 
an energetic and conscientious parti- 
cipant in the activities of the under- 
privileged child committee of St. Au- 
gustine is far less harassing than the 
task he has undertaken as supervisor of 
the world’s only oceanarium at Marine- 


land, Florida. x*** 
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By George Garfield 


HE 


permanent 


first large scale attempt at 
fly 


about to get under way and the 


eradication is 


scientists in back of it are depending 
upon a Kiwanis club to organize all the 
forces involved. 

Experimenters at Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa, in cooperation with the 
Lyon County, Iowa, Extension Direc- 
tor, have made plans for eliminating 
every housefly in the county—but al- 
though they have the tools to do the 
job, they lack the organization. More- 
over, it will be only through the closest 
cooperation and coordination that breed 
ing places over the entire county can 
be eliminated simultaneously and ‘proper 
sanitary measures adopted universally 
to forestall a renascence of the fly nui- 
sance once it is licked. 

Realizing that 
could fail miserably in this project un- 
less judiciously and painstakingly ap- 


technical knowledge 


plied by every interested citizen of the 
county, the originators of the plan ap 
pealed to the Kiwanis Club of Rock 
Rapids and asked them to actually or- 
ganize and direct this first county-wide 
fly-control campaign. Here, then, is 
practical and undebatable recognition of 
Kiwanis’ claim to community leader- 
ship ! 

As a result of the Kiwanis club’s ac- 
ceptance of this unusual responsibility, 
Lyon County, Iowa, is about to become 
a guinea pig area for one of the most 
important health experiments ever un- 
dertaken. Everybody knows that flies 
can be eliminated here and there by spe- 
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It’s the beginning of the end for this insect pest if 


experiments now under way to eliminate flies 


permanently prove successful. 


cial effort but they come back again 
quickly from a nearby area or rebreed 
if sanitary measures are not kept in 
force. This experiment is unique in 
that it will attempt to accomplish a per- 
manent, county-wide eradication. 

Two avenues of approach constitute 
the plan. First, every breeding area in 
the county will be attacked thoroughly 
and simultaneously so that good results 
in one location will not be nullified by 
failure to cover another area only a 
short distance away. Second, measures 
for preventing future breeding will be 
put into effect in advance of the eradi- 
cation period and will be kept up so 
that the growth of the heretofore in- 
evitable new crop of flies will be im- 
possible. 

Medical men, veterinarians, farm bu- 
reau leaders, members of women’s clubs, 
city and county officials and other com- 
munity leaders were called together by 
the Kiwanis club to hear Dr. Harold 
Gunderson, nationally known entomol- 
ogist from the state college, describe 
When they heard the story, 
all were impressed with their individual 


the plan. 


responsibility and volunteered en masse. 

Dr. Gunderson gave some time to de- 
scribing the dirty habits of the housefly 
most of which are already known but 
need retelling because of our inclination 
to regard disease transmission as a prob- 


lem solely of medical men or of health 
authorities. But the speaker did bring 
out one of the fly’s filthy traits which 
is not widely known. Said Dr. Gunder- 
son: “Another revolting habit of the 
housefly is made necessary by the fact 
that it doesn’t have mouth parts adapted 
Yet flies like 
sugar. In order to eat sugar and similar 


to biting or chewing. 
materials the food must be in liquid 
form. So to liquefy these solids, the fly 
vomits some of its stomach contents on 
to the food and then laps up most of the 
liquefied portion. However, the fly is 


not a good housekeeper and doesn’t 


clean up its mess completely.” 

It probably was at this point that the 
group volunteered without reservation 
for any assignment that might be given 
them. But Dr. 


“That is still another way, in addition 


Gunderson continued: 
to the many other examples I have de- 
the fly 


\nd they ll keep right on doing 


scribed, in which transmits 


disease. 
it until effective fly control measures 
are taken. 

“Fly control campaigns in the past 
have been unsuccessful because it has 
been impossible to eliminate all their 
breeding places by sanitation alone. 
Flies multiply so fast that even a few 
untreated breeding places can produce 
a tremendous population. As a result 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Civilization has run roughshod over the 
breeding places for waterfowl 


flocks and only these community conservation 


measures will preserve them. 








Ice is being broken at Quogue sanctuary which is located in the heart of the residential 


section in Long Island. 


NE 


nature is the honking of the 


of the thrilling sounds in 


wild geese in spring or au- 
tumn, as the V-shaped flocks fly over- 
their 
In the days 


head on their way to or from 
northern breeding grounds. 
of the pioneer the coming of the geese 
in spring meant the end of winter hard- 
ship, and hope for the new season of 
planting; and in autumn it heralded the 
time of harvest and thanksgiving. To- 
day as always, the musical bugling in 
the sky lifts up the hearts of men. 

But the numbers of wild geese and 
the 
pioneer would be unbelievable today. 
The increase of human population and 
the exigencies of civilization have re- 
duced the waterfowl flocks until only 


ducks that flew over the cabin of 


The entire Quogue project is supported by community enterprise. 


the strictest regulation and constant ef- 
fort of 
complete disappearance. 


conservationists prevent their 
Governmental 
agencies and private organizations have 
cooperated in the work of conservation, 
large reservations in breeding areas and 
winter range being supplemented by the 
small refuge maintained by a commu- 
nity or interested individual, Because 
the 
are 
winter 
grounds, the lack of waterfowl in one 


numbers of waterfowl in existence 
dependent equally on satisfactory 


range and adequate breeding 
region may be regarded as the result 
of the lack of 
Consequently, the 
however modest, when multiplied across 
the country, becomes an important force 


in furthering conservation. 


sanctuaries in another. 


community effort, 


THE Kiv. 


By Lorine Letcher Butler 


It is possible to establish waterfowl 
the 


wherever the requirements for water- 


refuges in any part of country, 


fowl happiness are provided. Those 
communities along a major migratory 
route will no doubt be favored by the 
greater number of waterfowl guests, but 
with patience and the right approach 
any refuge can be made to attract its 
share of waterfowl that will become 
increasingly large through the years. 
The 


water, food and protection. The water 


basic requirements are three: 
area may vary from lake to brook—any 
likely water area, fresh or saline, run 
ning or still, that is free from pollution 
The greater the water expanse, the bet- 
ter, but even a small area, an acre or 
less, can furnish the requirements of a 
It is always possible too, to 
the 


damming or by 


refuge. 


increase water surface either by 


excavating along the 
shore. The late Jack Miner made the 
ponds on his famous sanctuary for wild 
geese at Kingsville, Ontario, by flood- 
ing excavations around the small plant 
where he manufactured draining tiles. 

Shallow 


satisfactory to waterfowl, but water not 


water as well as deep is 
over six feet deep that permits an abun- 
dant growth of food plants is considered 
best. The surface feeding ducks—“river 
ducks” or “dabblers,” as they are often 
called—prefer the shallow waters. These 
are the ducks that you see standing on 
their heads as they scramble for dinner 
among the roots and crawling things 
on the bottom of the pond. The mallard, 
the black duck, the dainty blue-and- 
green-winged teal, the elegant pintail 
and the curious shoveller, are among 
the most celebrated river ducks. 
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The handsome mallard might be 
classed among the basic requirements of 
a refuge, a_ resident, “sanctuary 
flock” being necessary to lure visiting 
flocks, and the mallard seems to pos- 
sess all the qualities of the perfect host. 
He is friendly and so adaptable that he 
whole of North 
He makes himself happy in 


or 


is at home over the 
America. 
urban or remote surroundings. On the 
park lake he disports himself for the 
benefit of admiring crowds and readily 
hobs in thanks for popcorn or crackers. 

The Canada goose may also be classed 
bird the sanctuary 
Being practically a vegetarian, 


as a property on 
scene, 


he prefers the shallow waters where the 


wild rice, wild millet and bullrushes 
grow. He vies with the cordial mallard 


for attention on the park lake, and from 
sanctuary waters he sounds an inviting 
call to the V-shaped flocks of his 
brothers as they move into view from 
the south in spring, or appear on the 
northern horizon in the late summer or 
early autumn. 

The diving ducks, called “sea ducks,” 
are the hardy fellows who prefer the 
open waters. They are the canvasback 
of ruby eyes and colorful plumage, the 
“king of waterfowl,” and its lesser edi- 
the of 


dark, glistening beauty, and the lesser 


tion, redhead; the scaup duck 


scaup; the bufflehead, a diving wizard; 
and the accomplished whistler. These 
are among the waterfowl who dive into 
deep waters to search the bottom for 
water plants and small animal life, who 
ride the waves and follow the tide in 
its In 
seek the protection of bays and the 
water, though 


outward retreat. winter they 


larger bodies of some 
may visit the nearby sanctuary where 
they mingle with their timid relatives. 

Many cities are adding to the attrac- 
tions of their parks in winter, as well 
as aiding in the work of conservation, 
by encouraging the waterfowl to winter 


on park lakes. Belle Isle Park in De- 
troit has become known as a waterfowl 
sanctuary. One of the lakes on the 


eastern end of this beautiful island park 
was planted with duck food plants and 
a few ducks were established there to 
lure others. Hundreds of ducks re- 
sponded to their invitation to stop dur- 
ing the migration the first year, and as 
is usual with a bird refuge, the numbers 
have increased annually, 

In New York’s Central Park, that 
small oasis of green surrounded by steel 
and stone, many wild ducks stop in 
winter. In freezing weather the park 


attendants keep part of the lake open 
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* * 
SANT ego catenin 


a ev epee 


—Minnesota Conservation Commission photo 


These ring-necked pheasants and bob whites of Minnesota are enjoying the advantages of 
this man-made feeding station which is located right next to excellent artificial cover. 


them. If it becomes too crowded 
some fly to open waters along the sea- 
shore, but they return to the waters of 
Manhattan when the ice melts. 


A great flock of richly colored water- 


for 


fowl, mirrored on the surface of a park 
lake, or rising in the air and heading 
for some other feeding ground to return 
to the lake with a swishing and skitter- 
ing and rippling of water—is a spec- 
tacle of beauty which the people of any 
community will admire. 

One of the chief attractions of Oak- 
land, California, for winter visitors is 
the waterfowl refuge on Lake Merritt, 
right in the center of the city. Here 
water birds of many species flock— 
ducks, geese, swans, pelicans, herons, 
gulls, and other less familiar varieties— 
a great parade of interesting birds. 
Many cities in Florida have long ap- 
preciated the presence of birds as a 
tourist attraction, and have arranged 
the customary inducements. 

In park or sanctuary the growing 
food plants—the pondweed, banana 
water lily, the duckweed, the water 
plantain and other suitable water plants 
—usually need to be supplemented with 
supplies of grain or other food. On the 
sanctuary at Quogue, Long Island, it 
found that would eat 


potatoes if they were chopped fine. Tons 


was waterfowl 
of potatoes were donated by the local 
farmers. But grain also was necessary, 
and a source of grain supply was the 
bilge sweepings from cargo ships. 
Various public enterprises contributed 
to the support of the Quogue sanctuary, 
such as motion pictures of the water- 
fowl and the various activities about the 
sanctuary, for which admission was 
charged, and the raffling of a water 


color painting, donated by Roland Clark, 
a famed painter of waterfowl. 

Another interesting development at 
the Quogue sanctuary was the renova- 
tion of an old barn at the edge of the 
pond into a combination of club room 
and storage The loft was con- 
verted into the club room, with plate 


glass windows facing the pond; and as 


space. 


the feeding of a sanctuary flock is al- 
ways a popular spectacle, here interested 
people could watch their charges in 
comfort and without alarming the more 
the waterfowl. 


The concentration of waterfowl in a 


timid arrivals among 


naturally invites waterfowl 


enemies, so protection is necessary. The 


sanctuary 


refuge needs to be enclosed by a fence 
that is proof against predators, human 
and Waterfowl learn 
where they find safety and from areas 
outside park or sanctuary they fly to 


otherwise. soon 


the protected waters, where they quack 
and gabble their appreciation. 
From such pleasant surroundings all 


the birds may not fly north in the 
spring. Where suitable nesting condi- 
tions exist—a proper seclusion with 


nesting cover, the close vegetation in 
which birds can hide and find nesting 
sites—a goodly number may be expected 
to remain through the nesting season. 
An irregular shore line overgrown with 
protecting sedge and grasses furnishes 
inviting little coves and miniature bays 
where the waterfowl enjoy privacy. 
When the waterfowl come 
forth into public view, proudly leading 
a small flotilla of downy ducklings or 
goslings, another interest is added to 
the sanctuary waters. And the cause 
of conservation is furthered in propor- 
tionate degree. kkk 


parent 
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CHICAGO—THE CENTER 


IF a map were made of the Kiwanis population of the 
United State and Canada, hicago would be found to be 
very close to the center. 
If a map were n ade oO! the railroads 
of the United States and Canada, again 
Chicago would be found to be quite 
close to the centet | ew, 11 any, cities 
have so many railway terminals. 
If a map were made of the airways 


t 
of the continent, it would be found again 


that Chicago is close to the center of 


1e north 


} 
| 


the east and west a well as t 


south air lines. 


With the General Office of Kiwanis International located 


and 


in Chicago, it is the nerve center of our organization, out 


of which goes Kiwanis information and inspiration through- 


out the entire year. 


What, then, could be a more ideal spot for our next big 


easy ol 


International Kiwanis Convention? It is access 


by every mode of transportation, with the possible exception 


of water, and even this way the Great Lakes offer trans 


portation for the numerous Kiwanis clubs which line their 


shores. 


One of the great Kiwanis Conventions will take place in 


Chicago from June 29th to July 3rd of this year. 


In Chicago, just as in every other city of the continent, 


hotel reservations are at a premium. At this convention it 
I 


will have to be first reserved, best served. The sooner your 
club gets its reservations in, the happier your delegates will 
be about their hotel rooms. 


lack of 


convention this year. There will be no “headquarters hotel” 


lor space, district booths cannot be used at the 
as International officers and district governors will be quar- 
tered in the same hotel with the delegates from their home 
district. Secretaries are cautioned to read their reservation 
instructions carefully. Many reservations have come in with- 
out adequate information. 

This is going to be a big convention, Last year Atlantic 
City had an attendance of nearly ten thousand. 
held that it 


the all-out post-war convention that this one will be. 


But it was 


so close to the end of the war could not be 
The program committee has lined up some of the finest 


speakers on the continent, The entertainment committee has 








BY ROE FULKERSON 


given us a wide selection of joyful, cultural and interesting 


entertainment such as only a great city like Chicago can 


produce. 


Chicago is a Kiwanis town. At last count there were 2 


Kiwanis clubs in and around Chicago. Every one of these 


clubs is a host club, and every member is a host anxious 
to make our stay in Chicago a happy one. 


There was never a man who attended a Kiwanis Inter- 


national Convention and shared in its fellowship who did 


not go back to his home club a better and happier Kiwanian 
When he 


States 


sees and meets the men from all over the United 


and Canada who devote their time and talents t 


Kiwanis, he has a greater respect for the great continental 


group of which he is a member. 
Get your delegation together as soon as possible in order 
that the club to w 


Kiwanis round 


you belong may share in this great 


up. You are entitled to two delegates to this 


convention. Their vote and their voice in the decisions made 


in Chicago are 1 


portant. 


Don’t forget to get those reservations in now. Tomorrow 


won't be too late, but you won’t get as good accommodations. 


ae 
A still tongue often shows the finest command 
of the English language. 


PEACE 


THE shooting and the shouting 


calm prevails. The parades with 


are over and an uneasy 


their fanfare of trumpets 
and roll of drums no longer draw the huzzahing crowds in 
the streets. The gold braid, the uniforms 
and the decorations have given way to 
drab and glamorless mufti. 

The war is being rapidly forgotten 
in the eternally desperate attempt to 
bread and_ butter 


solve the problem. 


Automobile accidents, the doings of our 





movie stars and the misdeeds of our 
legislative bodies replace the war news 
on the front page of the morning paper. Once more these 
are the piping days of peace, 

In our forgetting we have also forgotten the men who 
risked life and limb that we might have this peace. Sadly 


they wander from shop to shop: and from office to office to 
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find jobs to replace those they left to fight for their coun- 
tries. Sadly they and their wives go from apartment house 
to dwelling house, trying to find some place where they and 
their families may find shelter where the rental does not take 
too large a percentage of their slender income. 

Lest we forget! Lest we forget! But to a great extent 
we have forgotten! Let all the world forget, but, please God, 
let Kiwanis remember! Let Kiwanis remember, and, re- 
membering, do something about it! 
will do all it can in its own town to speed the work of 
rehabilitation, it will by example inspire others not to let 


If every Kiwanis club 


these men down. 

They risked their lives for us. We need only risk a few 
hours of our time and a few of our dollars to set them back 
on the road to prosperity and contentment. 

This fine Kiwanis work is being done in many cities, of 
course, but sad to say it is not being done everywhere. Let 
us look around us and see if we can't make at least one 
returned veteran happier. 


I enjoy talking about the past, and I hate being 
told that it 1s a sign of old age! 


BUSINESS MEETINGS 
UNQUESTIONABLY one of the finest things in the set-up 
for Kiwanis clubs is the plan of having the business meetings 
entirely in the hands of the board of directors. It takes so 
time to transact the 


much necessary 


routine business at the regular luncheon 








meetings that the program is delayed 0} L/ 
unnecessarily, — G\weerive 
All the business of the club should Z STANDING 


be transacted at the board meetings, 
REPORN, 


i) 


where there is more time and where the 
limited number of men present means 
that all matters can be gone into.in more 
detail. When the election of a new member is being consid- 
ered both the man and his standing in the community and 
general desirability as a member, can be talked over freely. 

This, however, does not mean that the club is not inter- 
ested in what takes place at the board meetings. While there 


should never be minutes of the board meetings read at the 


club, either the secretary or the president should give a brief 
summary of the acts of the board at the first club meeting 
after the board meeting. 

The interested Kiwanians will welcome this report of 
exactly what has been done, and the members who are luke- 
warm will be more interested in their club when they know 
of the club's finances, the work it is doing in the community 
and its standing in International. 

No less important than sparing the club the monotony of 
business at luncheon meetings is the need to keep the mem- 
bership informed of the expenditures of the club’s money, 
and the new objectives taken on from time to time. 

Of course it is understood that any member of any Kiwanis 
club is entitled to attend the meetings of the board of direc- 
tors of his club. 

Large and efficient memberships in a Kiwanis club don’t 
just happen. They are the result of intensive study on the 
part of the membership committee. 
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MORE WET WASH 
AFTER every war there is a boom in babies. The late war 
was no exception in that it resulted in the greatest baty 
boom ever known. 

Post-war babies born in the United 
States in 1946 exceeded 3,350,000, the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


ow aBouT 
norte To PORTAL My 





announces. There is every reason to 
suppose that Canada’s increase was in 
the same proportion. 

This beat the high birth record of 
1943 by 200,000. The new record means 
a gain in population equal to that of 
the ten preceding years. 

Here they come, over three million: babies to love, to 
wash, to cuddle, to feed, to educate, to train to be the new 
generation of better and wiser men and women, And it’s 
a pretty messy world we have brought them into. 

We need more houses for them to live in; more gardens 
for them to play in; more churches, more doctors to keep 
them well, more farms to grow their food, more factories 
to make the things they will need. 

The parents of these babies are the young, vital, healthy 
survivors of the world’s worst war, and these babies are 
probably the finest specimens the world has ever produced. 

Educators, legislators, churchmen and manufacturers must 
figure them in their plans for the future. They are here, 
and they are crying for attention! 

* 


“The atomic bomb says one world or none.” 


NEGLECTED 
IN the New Jersey District, a Key Club gave a Mother's 
Dinner. Each boy in the club brought his mother as his 
guest and sat beside her through the dinner. After the meal 
had beea served, the boys’ names were 
called and each boy rose, introduced his 
mother and told his pet name for her. 
Then he marched up to the head table, 
brought back a corsage, pinned it on her 
dress and kissed her. 

At the conclusion of this 
there were tears of happiness in every 
eye. Of 


was keenly appreciative, but the pleasure it gave the mothers 


ceremony 





course every mother present 

was small compared to the reaction it had on the boys. It 
was the first time many of them realized fully what their 
mothers meant to them. 

This brings to mind the fact that the activities of Kiwanis 
clubs include many Ladies’ Nights. These are important 
because they keep our wives interested in Kiwanis work. We 
also read of many Father and Son nights which are also 
fine Kiwanis work. 

It is rare indeed to hear of Father and Daughter Dinners. 
Daughters are all too often neglected by Kiwanis. It segms 
that we are obsessed with the idea that the care, love and 
close association between a girl and her parents should all 
be between a girl and her mother. 

It is certain that if Kiwanis clubs would take a leaf out 
of the Key Club book and have Father and Daughter ban- 
quets modeled along the lines of that Key Club dinner for 
the mothers, it would emphasize the companionship and 
should exist between fathers and 


understanding which 


daughters. 








Fulfillment 
of a 


Dream 





é 
M4 


Top: A spring-fed brook of crystal clear water provides a new experience for city young- 
sters as they prepare for a day of fun with a pre-breakfast clean-up. Center: Wading is 
more fun than anything on a hot afternoon. Bottom: One of the camp supervisors enter- 
tains the small fry during the period of the day set aside for nature study. 
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IWANIS Park in Malone, New 

York, is a living memorial to 

two members of the Malone 
club, Floyd F. Berry and Charles M. 
Taggart, who gave their lives for their 
country in World War II. 

Dedicated last summer, the park is the 
fulfillment of a dream. Several years 
ago some of the members had the idea 
of a park in the country, not only for 
the enjoyment of the club but that it 
might be used by civic and church 
groups for their pleasure and that of 
underprivileged children. No charge is 
made at Kiwanis Park. Kiwanians offer 
it as a service to the community. 

Kiwanis Park consists of thirty 
acres, wooded in part, watered by a 


spring-fed brook. During the past few 
years 3,000 pines were planted annually, 
and in the past two years the members 
through their own efforts have built a 
hall 20 by 40 feet of shiplap siding. It 
is nicely finished in the inside, there 
are plenty of windows, and a kitchen 
with all conveniences adjoins the main 
building. The well wooded grounds 
provide coolness and some measure of 
seclusion. For picnics there are two 
small fireplaces and one extra large one, 
tables and benches to accommodate 75 
persons, Plans are materializing to hav« 
electricity available at the park by us 
of a Delco system. 

Kiwanis Park is not a rigid statue 
or cold monument but a beautiful park 
where the memory of Malone boys who 
gave their lives for their country will 
be enshrined among the living. * * * 
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INSURANCE AGAINST 
DREAD TUBERCULOSIS 


More than 22,000 residents of Oshawa, 
Ontario, were examined as a preventive 
measure against tuberculosis infection 
during the anti-tuberculosis campaign 
sponsored by Kiwanians of that city. 
As a follow-up to this campaign a sys- 
tem of weekly chest clinics has been 
set up at the Oshawa General Hospital. 
At 
previously x-rayed and desire or are 
advised by their physician to have a 
check-up, are given chest x-rays. These 


these clinics persons who were 


plates are then sent to Toronto where 
they are compared with previous records 
and if any unfavorable change is found 
The 
Kiwanians are bearing the entire cost 
of materials for the project with money 
raised through the sale of T.B. seals. 


a specialist takes up the matter. 


OPEN FORUMS EDUCATE 

CITIZENS OF WHITEHORSE 

The first of a series of open forums 
sponsored by the Club of 
Whitehorse, Yukon territory, recently 
held an 
event and well supported by the general 


Kiwanis 


was outstanding educational 
public. The topic for discussion on this 
was “Has Whitehorse a 
Iuture?” with Laurie Todd presenting 
the affirmative and C. H. Cunningham 


occasion 


the negative side of the subject. 

In his opening remarks Mr. Todd 
compared present-day conditions in 
Whitehorse with those of 1936 when he 
was the school principal there, the in- 
crease in population from 200 to ap- 
proximately 3,000; the acute housing 
the 
which had taken place within the last 
Mention was also made of 


shortage and great development 
ten 
the increase in the teaching staff and 
pupils at the schools, to the tourist 
industry, transportation, location of 


Canadian army personnel, The Alaskan 


years. 


Highway was also alluded to and the 
part it is bound to play in the future, 
and the increase in tourist traffic which 
is bound to take place. 

Mr. Cunningham, in his opening re- 
marks paid tribute to the value of 
forums in any community whereby an 
informed public opinion can be created 
benefit of all concerned. He 


for the 


44 
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the negative side is often the most dif- 
ficult side to assume on a given subject. 
Many questions were submitted to both 
speakers the audience which 
clearly displayed the keen interest taken 
by the audience. 


from 


PARK AND SHOP PROGRAM 
HELPS TO DRAW TRADE 


The members of the Allentown, Penn- 
sylvania, club have found the answer 


to a which has long been 


troubling the citizens of Allentown— 


problem 


where to park their cars while shopping 
in the city’s business district. These 
Kiwanians have developed a park and 
shop program which will when com- 
ample parking 


pleted provide 


within a very short distance of the main 


space 


shopping section. Of course, it will take 
a year or two to accomplish this plan 
because marginal land in the center of 
the city must be purchased or leased in 
order to open the new parking areas. 
But all plans are made and when the 


Yhese youngsters are intent on hearing numbers played on a recording and broadcast to them through 
the earphones they are wearing. This is a part of a city-wide survey to test childrens’ hearing being 


made in the school system under the auspices of the Kiwanis club of Columbus, Georgia. 
is Dr. |. A. Maxwell, chairman of the club's committee for underprivileged children. 


Seated left 
Behind is Kiwanian 


Dr. Frank Schley and across the room Dr. John Thompson, also a member. 


asked what Whitehorse has for sale since 
there are no forests, no fisheries, no 
mines or furs within the vicinity of the 
town. So according to Mr. Cunningham 
all natural resources are ruled out and 
it is these natural resources upon which 
other communities build and expand. 
With reference to transportation Mr. 
Cunningham pointed out that White- 
horse may not always hold its present 
strategic position. 

As was pointed out by the moderator 


necessary amount of money is secured 
work will begin. 

A uniform parking ticket for all Park 
and Shop lots has been designed and a 
system whereby stores will pay for park 
ing at wholesale rates. The last step of 
the program calls for building large con- 
crete open ramps when the parking load 
justifies the investment. But now these 
men are working on the first step of 
the project, that is raising the neces- 
sary $250,000 for the purchase of land. 
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Kiwanians are looking forward to the 
day when the buying public will be able 
“It’s easy to park and shop in 


tO Say: 


Allentown.” 


PANCAKES PAY 
BIG PROFITS 
The Jonesboro, Arkansas, club recently 


held its annual Pancake Day and served 


more than 15,000 pancakes to 3,000 
persons. All the food and supplies were 
donated to the club and $650 in cash 
profits were realized from this event. 


The money will be used in financing the 


club’s youth program. 


NO SUCH THING 


AS A BAD BOY 

Kiwanians of Owensboro, Kentucky, are 
of the opinion that there is no such 
thing as a bad boy and that badness is 
not a normal condition but is the 
fruit of misdirected ener- 

gy. Iwo years ago these 

Kiwanians were looking 

for a project that would 

be in keeping with the 

Kiwanis motto, ‘‘We 


Build,” and on suggestion 
of the chairman of the Un- 


derprivileged Child Com- 


mittee, a boys club was or- 
ganized on a “Big Buddy” 


plan. Each member of the 


club decided to take a 


boy under his 


s| he k cal 


worker 


pre blem 


wing. welfare 


league was Con- 


tacted and a list of 35 boys 
whe had appeared in ju- 


venile court were contacted for mem- 


bership. A party was arranged for these 
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club 
the 


was 


be VS 


boys and the 


launched with 
very enthusiastic. Each boy 
was to see his “Big Bud- 


dy” twice a month at the 


Kiwanian’s ofhce or place 
of business. This gave 


each an opportunity to get 
acquainted and the Kiwa- 
nian a chance to secure in- 
formation on the boy as 
to his progress in his club 
activity and any change in 


attitude. Shortly after this 


t International 
club was organized the 
Kiwanians decided to set nual 
up a club room for the Nealint 
boys and secured permis- 
sion from the YMCA to work over 
a large room of the “Y” that had 


formerly been a business college, for 





Kiwanians of Owensboro, Kentucky are sponsoring a boys club or- 
ganized on a "Big Buddy" plan. 
ball team getting a few pointers from their instructor. 


Shown here is the club's basket- 


the boys club room. The Kiwanis boys 


club meets every week in this club room 





Edward Hansen, past president of the Ridgefield Park, Teaneck Kiwanis club presents the portable 


iron lung purchased by the club to Charles Schnaars of the Teaneck Ambulance Corps. 
Van Dyke, also a member of the Corps, looks on at the left. 


Cornelius 
The Teaneck Corps will handle the 


equipment which will be held available for use in the towns of Teaneck, Ridgefield Park and Bogota. 





President J. N. Emerson and District Governor Arlie 

Walker placed wreaths on the Kiwanis International Memorial 
in Stanley Park, Vancouver, British Columbia, during the 28th An- 
Convention of the Pacific Northwest District. 
International Vice President at time of original dedication, 
Walker. 


Left: James P. 


Right: President Emerson and Lew Worsley, 


President Vancouver club. 
for regular meetings and plan a great 
deal of their activity. Each club night 
two Kiwanians attend the meeting to 
lend assistance in whatever the program 
be. A 


each week’s club meeting has been the 


may gymnasium session after 
means of interesting many boys in com 


basketball 


sulted with good game results to boys 


petitive sports. A team re- 
who had never played the game befors 
\ week’s camping trip is being planned 
for all the boys as a summer vacation, 
and the boys are eagerly looking for- 


ward to a good time. 


YOUTH COMES 
INTO ITS OWN 
What can be accomplished in the way 
of a real Youth Center is being demon- 
the Ada, Oklahoma, 


Kiwanians raised approximately $10,000 


strated by club. 
for this project and made arrangements 
for the use of the old convention hall 
that had not been used for many years. 
They put new floors in the building, re- 
all 


play equipment suitable for a Youth 


decorated it and installed types of 
Center. 

This year the club is showing an in 
creased interest and plans are now under 
way to substantially improve the facil 
ities. The program will not only include 


the Youth Center but all other youth 


organizations as well, including Boy 
Scouts and Camp Fire Girls. 
PORTABLE IRON LUNG 

A BENEFIT TO ALL 

Residents of Teaneck, Bogota and 


Ridgefield Park, New Jersey, will soon 
be able to benefit in time of emergency, 
from a new portable iron lung pur- 
chased by the Ridgefield Park-Teaneck, 
New Jersey, Kiwanis club. The lung is 
to be used as a part of the Teaneck 
Volunteer Ambulance Corps’ equipment 
towns mentioned above. 


in the three 
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CADETS REORGANIZED 

BY ST. JAMES CLUB 

Air Cadet Squadron 170 of St. James, 
Manitoba, were guests of honor at a 
dinner given by the Kiwanis club of 
their city. The early history of the 
Squadron, under its organizer and war- 
time commanding officer was referred 
to by guest speaker Gilbert Eaton, pres- 
ident of the Manitoba Division of the 
Air Cadet League, in his congratulatory 
message to the cadets on the re-organ- 
ization of the St. James Squadron on a 
peacetime basis under the direction of 
the St. James Kiwanis club. Kiwanian 
A. H. Thorndycraft is the chairman of 
the sponsoring committee of the squad- 
ron. 

During the evening four cadets were 
made a special presentation for 100% 
attendance at cadet parades during the 
past year. Kiwanians and boys then 
enjoyed a movie depicting the United 
States 8th Army Air Force in action. 


ALL BOYS TO ENJOY 

GREAT AMERICAN SPORT 

The Williamsport, Pennsylvania, club 
has been very active in promoting base- 
ball for the boys in its vicinity. In 1945 
the club sponsored the Kiwanis Baseball 
School which was attended by 241 boys 
ranging in age from 8 to 18. This 
school developed the fact that there were 
a number of boys who wanted to play 
baseball, but had no opportunity to play 


this situation. After several meetings 
the Williamsport Area Association of 
Baseball and Softball Leagues was 
formed with Kiwanian Matt M. Free- 
man as permanent chairman. 

A thorough baseball: and softball sur- 
vey among the school boys of Williams- 
port pointed out the need for improving 
baseball fields and for providing addi- 
tional playing fields to meet the demand. 
As a result, plans were made to provide 
additional facilities in 1947, 

The cost of the baseball school and 
the organization of the association were 
paid for by the Williamsport Kiwanis 
club. 

The club’s outstanding member of 
baseball fame is Thomas H. Richardson 
who recently received his Legion of 
Honor button for twenty-five years of 
membership in Kiwanis. Mr. Richard- 
son is the president of the Eastern 
League and Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the National Association 
of Professional Baseball Leagues. 

Recently the Williamsport club was 
honored by the presence of the High 
Commissioner of Baseball, A. B. Chand 
ler, who was the main speaker on a 
baseball program at one of their 
meetings. 

The Association of Baseball Leagues 
in Williamsport is now composed of 
nine hardball leagues with a total of 
forty teams and three softball leagues 
with twenty-three teams. 





Youngsters at Wyndham Lawn Home will again this summer get relief from the warm afternoon 
sun by romping in the wading pool sponsored by the Lockport, New York Kiwanis Club. 


because of the lack of organized teams 
and playing fields. Early in 1946 the 
Kiwanis Baseball Committee called to- 
gether the officers of the thirteen exist- 
ing amateur baseball and softball leagues 
to see what could be done to remedy 


THE LAST OF 
POISON IVY 
Poison ivy doesn’t affect everyone, but 
Covington, Ohio, Kiwanians became 
sympathetic with those who suffer from 
the rash from season to. season and 
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decided to do something about it. A 
quick survey revealed the obnoxious 
vine everywhere in the vicinity, growing 
luxuriantly on fences, trees, shrubs and 


lawns. 





Jim Meyers, past president of the Covington, Ohio, 

club, aids in the club's poison ivy extermination 

campaign by spraying some of the leaf growing 
luxuriantly on a wall. 


In the past, strong soap and a gener 
ous supply of lotion from the drug store 
seemed to be the only defense against 
infection. Of course, those who rec 
ognized the plant could avoid contact 
most of the time, but the most suscep- 
tible became infected even if they were 
caught in a breeze that happened to 
blow across a patch of ivy. 

Action by the club came as a result 
of a report given by one of the mem- 
bers on a magazine article he had read 
on the subject of poison ivy extermina 
tion. Various commercial preparations 
were on the market that would kill the 
vine. A spray outfit of sufficient size 
to treat large areas was needed. There 
fore, the inventive genius and mechan 
ical skill of some of the members were 
enlisted to mount a thirty gallon pres- 
sure tank on a pair of pneumatic wheel- 
barrow wheels. A pressure gauge, an 
air valve such as is found on every 
automobile tire, a ball trailer hitch, 
thirty feet of air hose and a fine spray 
nozzle were added to complete the 
outfit. 

To exterminate poison ivy the Kiwa- 
nians put twenty gallons of water in the 
tank and add one quart of “Weedone.” 
After treatment with this chemical the 
poison ivy plant dies gradually. 











Provo, Utah Kiwanians ‘are sponsoring a gum project to assist underprivileged children of Provo in 
their health, social and educational problems. 





Kiwanians Al Robinson, John Dyer and Dallas Waterfield of the Fort Wayne, Indiana club are watch- 
ing the work done by three "Y'' members with tools presented to the "Y'' by the Kiwanis Club. 





International President Jay N. Emerson took part in the celebration at LaPorte, Indiana, when 

Admiral Royal E. Ingersoll became an active member of that club. Shown above are some of the 

distinguished guests present at this event from left to right: Kiwanian Paul Boston, Supt. of Schools: 

Harold Phend, Immediate Past Governor Indiana District; Ray Poth, Club President; Adm. Royal E. 
Ingersoll; President Jay N. Emerson and Fred Maisel, Past Lieutenant Governor. 
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COMMUNITY FORUMS 

BECOME FAMOUS 

Kiwanians of Kankakee, Illinois, are 
doing a great job in presenting commu- 
nity forums. Each year they conduct a 
varied program presenting seven na- 
tional figures. So famous has become 
this forum that all seats for the entire 
series are sold in a 10 days campaign 
at the low cost of two dollars, thus mak 
ing it possible for individuals of all wage 
brackets to attend. Memberships are 
limited to the capacity of the high school 
auditorium (1295 seats—in a community 
of 22,000). The money received through 
this venture is used in the club’s under 
privileged child work. 

It has been the intent of the club to 
concentrate on procuring superlative 
adult education and stimulating thought 
on current domestic and international 


problems. 


WELL DESERVED ORCHID 

TO OPELIKA KIWANIANS 

An orchid from Tom _ Brenneman’s 
famous Breakfast in Hollywood program 
recently went to Opelika, Alabama 
Kiwanians. This award was well de 
served since the Kiwanians have been 
most helpful in supplying transportation 
each week for a young victim of in- 
fantile paralysis as he is taken from his 
home to Warm Springs, Georgia, for 
treatment. 


HORSESHOW RAISES 

FUNDS FOR CAMP 

A forty-acre tract of land was purchased 
by Alexandria, Louisiana, Kiwanians 
and work has begun on a camp for un 
derprivileged children. The camp has 
been named “Camp Kiwanis” and al 
though designed primarily for the pur 
pose of aiding the underprivileged it 
will also be used by the club for outings 
of all kinds. Funds for this project have 
been raised in the past by an annual 
Kiwanis Horseshow. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

RADIO BROADCASTS 

The Kiwanis Club of Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, has inaugurated a series of 
Vocational Guidance Radio Programs 
to be given weekly throughout the year. 
The programs are designed to give infor- 
mation on various vocations in order to 


help individuals in wisely choosing a 


career. This is the first of its kind in 
the State of Louisiana and the programs 
are being received enthusiastically 
throughout the state. The subjects are 
timely and tell how to plan a career and 
prepare for a chosen vocation. 
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“JUNE IN JANUARY” 
IN KALISPELL 


Summer must be coming because Kiwa- 
nians in Kalispell, Montana, braved the 
winter winds to put up ice for use in 
this year’s Kiddie Camp. These Kiwa- 
nians own a beautiful rustic camp on the 
shores of Bitter Root Lake, which be- 
comes a temporary home each summer 
for less fortunate children who other- 
wise would not be privileged to have a 
vacation. In preparation for the camp- 
ing season, held in the heat of July, 
Kalispell Kiwanians annually hold an 
“ice party,” cutting enough ice to keep 
the provisions for the pleasure-bound 
children and Kiwanians. The 1947 ice 
party was so successful that surplus 
cuttings were given to nearby residents 
along the lake in true humanitarian 
manner. 


HAPPINESS FOR 
SPOKANE YOUNGSTERS 


Many children of Spokane, Washing- 
ton have been given an opportunity to 
enjoy a pleasant vacation at camp 
through the generosity of Spokane 
Kiwanians. During the past 16 years 
these men have contributed $39,707 to 
give two weeks free camping to 1600 
boys and girls who otherwise wouldn’t 
have had a _ pleasant vacation. The 
camp, which is located nine miles north 
of Spokane, is comprised of 77 acres 
of land and is appraised at $54,000. Not 
only do the Kiwanians provide the camp 
but they also furnish the youngsters 
with all types of entertainment and do 
everything possible to make their vaca- 
tion one to remember. 


BETTER BOYS 
BUILD BETTER MEN 


A favorite project of the Kiwanis Club 
of Fort Wayne, Indiana, is boys work. 
For the past twelve years thousands of 
boys and young men have been served 
by the Kiwanis West Side Branch. 
This is a branch of the Fort Wayne 
Central YMCA and is sponsored by the 
Kiwanians. With the cooperation of the 
public schools it was possible to obtain 
an old abandoned school building to be 
used as a community center. This build- 
ing was put in condition and has been 
serving the community ever since. The 
Kiwanians have devised a plan whereby 
approximately 1000 boys receive a 
round-the-year-program of recreational 
and educational activities, including two 
weeks at the YMCA camp. 


Scene in Isolation Ward of the New England Pea 
equipped by Brookline, Massachusetts, Kiwanians. 
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body -Home for Crippled Children furnished and 
The Kiwanians shown above visited the home to 


present a maintenance check. 





Visitors to Ontario, California, are welcomed by this sign which was erected under the sponsorship 
of the Kiwanians, the Rotarians, Twenty-Thirtians, Chamber of Commerce, and Lions. 
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Figures are already in which show 
convention attendance records will 
be broken again this year when we 


meet at Chicago, June 29 to July 3. 


BETTER than ever 


By Marion G. Kudlick 


AST year’s convention at Atlantic 
the first 


the 


City 


and the first 


was in tour years 


in new era Ol 


rationless travel. Everyone expected it 
for attend 


9349 


to be a real record breaker 


ance—and it was. There were 


adult registrations—not only an all-time 


high, but an amazingly substantial in 


crease over the previous Cleveland 
Convention which drew 5326. 
But the question many are asking 


this year is: “With the war-time slack 


taken out by the Atlantic City Conven- 
tion, will this year’s Chicago gathering 
drop down somewhere above the Cleve- 
that 


or is it possible that we 


land and just below for 


igure 
\tlantic City 
really hit a new stride in Kiwanis last 
year and are destined for ‘bigger and 
better’ conventions every year?” 

It seems that the question already can 
be answered. Advance registrations on 
March 28, ninety-three days before the 


x”) 


June 29-July 3 convention, were 1,786 


and 


93 days before the opening date of 
last year’s record breaker, advance reg- 
! Dis- 


counting the fact that hard-to-get hotel 


istrations amounted to only 605 


and transportation accommodations over 
a period of years has taught everyone to 
plan and register well in advance when 
taking a trip—and discounting anything 
else that might come into your mind— 
an increase in advance registrations of 
close to 200 per cent is about as sure 
an indication as anybody would want 
that Kiwanians are coming to Chicago 
this summer in numbers that were not 
anticipated a few conventions ago. 
(And they are coming in gay, care- 
free vacation-spirited fashion—not only 
by special train, by chartered boat, by 
family car and by air—but over devious 
that will the 
itself a memorable prelude or fitting 


routes make convention 


climax to a sight seeing vacation that 


even last year would have been impos- 


sible because of slow post-war adjust- 


ments. 

At the time material for this issue of 
the magazine was gathered—and that 
was six weeks before the reader gets 


it—special train or boat accommodations 


were already engaged by California- 
Nevada, Florida, Georgia, Missouri 
Kansas-Arkansas, New England, New 
York, Pacific-Northwest and Texas- 
Oklahoma Districts. 

Georgia conventioners are coming 


to Chicago via the Great Lakes—which 
is by no means the most direct route 
but by every advance indication one of 
the most delightful ways of approaching 
the city. A Lakes 
cruise on the Luxury Liner SS North 


convention Great 
American that will begin a full week in 
advance of convention time has been ar- 
They will 


ranged for the Georgians. 


cover 2200 miles by boat in addition to 
more than 1500 miles by train. 

New York State Kiwanians are com- 
ing via the Canadian Rockies—which is 
another traveling paradox but it certain 
ly makes sense from the standpoint of 
traveling pleasure. A special train will 
leave New York, June 18, and arrive in 
Chicago the morning of the 29th, which 
should set some sort of record on the 
Burlington for slow New York to Chi- 
cago travel. However, the tour will in- 
clude the vacation of a lifetime, some of 


the high spots being Emerald Lake, 
Yoho Valley, Valley of the Ten Peaks, 
Moraine Lake, Columbia Ice Fields, 
Mount Eisenhower and with three 
nights spent at Chateau Lake Louise, 
one night at Banff Springs Hotel, 


Prince of Wales Hotel and several other 
equally prominent places. 

And when we say that this year’s 
convention will be bigger and better 
than ever, we mean bigger from the 
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standpoint of attractions as well as at- 
tendance. Every feature is being ar- 
ranged that Kiwanians have learned to 
expect at their conventions: Top flight 
“Meetin’ House” 
well prepared programs for the ladies 
and the children and helpful business 
But this year 


peakers, facilities, 


and discussion sessions. 


there are several worth-while extras. 
The Legion of Honor members are to 
one thing, and a 
program upon the founding of 
Kiwanis is on the schedule. Tribute will 


be paid to one of the best known and 


be recognized, for 


based 


best loved men in all Kiwanis at a cere- 
that 
those who see it and probably never will 


mony will never be forgotten by 
be duplicated for those who miss it. 
Press time for this issue was too early 
to give the list of speakers and propriety 
to 


some of the most prominent will be- 


prevents hinting by name as who 


especially since they themselves have 


not definitely given an answer. But we 
can say that Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, 
the Marble Collegiate 


formed Church of New York City, whose 


pastor of Re 
clear and practical thinking on spiritual 
matters and platform ability are well 
And 
The 


has 


recognized, definitely will speak. 
Budenz, former editor of 
Daily Worker 


turned from left to right, 


Louis F. 
who 

tell 
not only why he made the change 
all 


Americans should do to prevent a tragic 


Communist 


will us 


but 


what he thinks “right-minded’ 


spread of communism in this country. 
Earl Bunting, president of the National 


Association of Manufacturers, will 


» 


speak on “Opportunity,” and The Rev. 


Norman Rawson, Kiwanian from 


a celebrated 


speak 


Hamilton, Ontario who is 


Canadian clergyman, will on 
“Patriotism.” 

Just as the Georgia and New York 
trips are only an early and sketchy in- 
the 


being made, so are the talks by 


plans 
Dr. 


as 


dication of many vacation 


Peale and Mr. Budenz only a hint 


to the many outstanding speakers 


who will be scheduled by the time this 


issue of the magazine is in circulation. 


We are assuming, of course, that all 
Kiwanians expect with eager anticipa 
tion, to hear Roe Fulkerson address 
them and that he needs no advance 
billing. 


Plans will be practically completed 
thirty days from this writing and the 
June issue of The Kiwanis Magazine 
all 


on 


will contain the details. Together 


with articles related convention 


subjects, more than ten pages will be 
devoted to convention subjects. * * * 
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Q. As Chairman of the Boys and 
Girls Work Committee of our local club, 
I am anxious to secure a copy of the 
recommendations of the International 
Committee. Where am I supposed to 
secure this information? 


A. From your club president. Since 
it is his responsibility to appoint and 
instruct the committee chairmen in their 
respective duties, Kiwanis International 
sent all 
including the 1947 Monographs, to your 
president at the beginning of the year 
for his use and distribution at the club 


standard committee literature, 


organization conference. 


Q. My club follows the system of 
electing members of the Board of Di- 
rectors on the basis of three, two and 
one year terms in order to maintain 
continuity in club administration. I have 
been elected Vice President for 1947. 
Should I continue to hold both offices or 
should we elect a new director to serve 
my term for this year after which I 
would assume my last term as director? 


A. No. With the exception of the 
offices of Secretary and Treasurer, no 
one member should hold two club ad- 
ministrative positions at the same time. 
Since you are serving as Vice President, 
you should resign your directorship. The 
board 


two-year term vacancy in 


should then be filled by the club in ac- 


your 


cordance with the bylaws. 


Q. Our Board of Directors recently 
approved for membership an individual 
who, we have since discovered, is a 
member of another service organization. 
He is not active in that club, but pays 
dues. We are holding up his induction 
until we hear from you as to how we 
should handle this situation. 


A. Under the present provision of 
the International bylaws the proposed 
member is not eligible for membership 
because of his membership in the other 
service club. This fact should be brought 
to the attention of your Board of Direc- 
tors so that the action approving the 
proposal of membership may be re- 
scinded. If the proposed member should 
at some time sever his membership in 
the other club, he could then be pro- 
posed in your club. 


Q. Does club incorporation protect 
the members against lawsuit in case of 


an accident in connection with an un- 
derprivileged child activity? 

A. Yes. If the club is not incor- 
porated, suit could be brought against 
any or all members of the club. When 
incorporated only the club can be sued. 
It your club desires to incorporate, 
write to the General Office for an out- 
line of the steps to be followed and 


papers to be adopted by the club. 


Q. Some of our members claim that 
if, within the period of a week, they at- 
tend the International Convention in 
Chicago, June 29 to July 3, and return 
home, they are entitled to attendance 
credit without attending club meetings 
for the balance of thirty days. Is this 
correct? 


A. No. 


tendance credit only for the meeting or 


A member is entitled to at 


meetings missed when “actually attend 
ing the Convention or while traveling 
to and from the Convention; provided 
this privilege shall not extend beyond 
thirty days,” which period must include 
the week of the Convention. 

Q. We have been solicited to con- 
tribute money to offset a deficit in the 
funds raised to change our community 
from a township to a borough. Some of 
the board members feel this is decidedly 
political and the club funds should not 
be used for this purpose. What is the 
ruling? 


A. Article XIV, Section 5 of your 
club bylaws provides, “The club shall 
not be used in any way for political 
purposes .. .” If your board is con- 
vinced the club would be used for polit- 
ical purposes if it made the contribu- 
tion, it would be justified in refusing. 
Care should be taken, however, in not 
misinterpreting an activity which is en- 
tirely of a public affairs nature. Kiwa- 
nis is more than a charitable organiza- 
tion and a program for civic betterment 
frequently justifies the expenditure of 
club funds. 
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The common denominator of human action is not found in the popular 


characteristics of nations or races 


HERE are dull Jews, unphilo- 

sophical Chinese, inhospitable 

Russians, and English who defi- 
nitely would not fit the school tie con- 
ception. When this discovery is made, 
we very often accept only those whom 
we have found to be favorable, who fit 
the accepted idealized version of the 
group, and apologize for the others, or 
become disappointed in the race or class 
and feel that it has let us down. We do 
not like them as a whole. 

We sometimes find ourselves a con- 
ventional people, carefully enlightening 
to 
alliance came into being. 


“our set” as how such an unholy 
Just listen and you will find that the 
“buts” have it. 


“He’s Jewish but he’s so clever.” 


“He's Russian but he’ 
“He’s Spanish but he’s so romantic.” 
The apologies for 
knowing the particular What 
follows the “but” is a bid for your un- 


SS 
s so dynamic. 


“buts” are the 


group. 


derstanding and hence, forgiveness. 

A smaller but even more dangerous 
group never uses the word “but’—no 
apologies are made. This group is ar- 
dently pro-Chinese, pro-Jewish, or pro- 
whatever group they are championing. 
They are, however, the first ones to lose 
their zest, when the discovery is made 
that all Jews are not, like their particu- 
lar friend, brilliant, or that all Chinese 
do not quote proverbs and bow three 
times in filial piety. The former cham- 
pions are bitterly disillusioned. In not 
holding reign to their emotions, by in- 


but in the traits of man himself. 


dulging in frothy sentimentality, a great 
injustice is done another people. 

We may like and further a friendship 
with an individual because he is clever, 
interesting, a good tennis player, or any 
one of a number of reasons. These, 
quite naturally, are our interests in com 
mon. But we cannot offer him true 
friendship by apologizing for his half 
million or more brothers. 


Honest liking for a person cannot 
exist unless we have a sympathetic un- 
derstanding toward the weakest of his 
group. When we show as much indul 
gence for the less educated and cerebral 
we do toward our 
own, we have true affection. It is based 


on kindness, born out of the wisdom of 


of his brothers as 


a great common denominator. 

The Norwegian, the Jew, the Negro, 
all have their ““Mortimer Snerds” and 
their “Joe Blows.” They feel as kindly 
toward them and are as amused by then 
But somehow, when 


other 


as we are by ours. 


we mingle with people fron 


groups, we expect them all to be pertect 


Each nation has its deviations from the 
average within itself. It is the source 


of much of a country’s rich humor. The 


comedian, the buffoon, the caricature, 
lay bare a nation’s soul. The weak 
points—the things about which it “kids” 
itself—are seen and admitted. It leaves 


us with a human understanding. 

We must learn not only to accept the 
faults of our friend’s people but accept 
He 


keeps a gentle, hopeful feeling for then 


them in the same way that he does. 


To reject his people completely is to re 


ject himself. For us to reject them is to 
reject a part of him—the olucst part 
We show a lack of understanding 


when we try to remove an interesting 
person from his antecedents, or in anti 
to that the 
brilliance 


assume whole race 
all the 


that he displays. If you enjoy his pres 


thesis, 
possesses and grace 
ence, it is not because you are inherent- 
ly different from the rest of your race, 
but that you and he, by chance or de- 
sign, left your shell long enough to find 
the common way. Along this way the 
multiples are the same. Many of your 
brothers still remain in the shell of ig- 
norance from which you emerged. But 
with time removing suspicion, and with 
confidence increasing, they, like you, 
will creep out, fumble blindly at first, 
then slowly but steadily learn to walk— 
not in the footsteps of races or nations— 


but in those of MAN. xk**k* 
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Social Workers 

I have just read “Social Work is a 
Science” by John H. Yerger in the March 
issue of The Kiwants Magazine. Mr. Yer- 
ger has presented a fine interpretation of 
the science of social work, and I would 
like to have your permission to reprint the 
article in the Kansas Welfare Digest. 
This is a monthly publication published 
by, for, and in the interest of the County 
Welfare Directors of Kansas. 

RALPH D. L. PRICE, DIRECTOR 

SALINA COUNTY DEPT. OF SOCIAL 

SALINA, KANSAS 


WELFARE 


Vigorous exception is taken to a statement 
in the article, “Social! Work is a Science.” 
“Present day social work is 
law, engineering or 
deliberate misstate- 
the professional 


It is stated, 
a profession just like 
medicine.” This is a 
ment regularly made by 
social worker. Social workers are not li- 
censed by the state or any of its agencies. 
Social workers may not be suspended ot 
disciplined by any department nor 
lose their right to practice their “profes- 
sion” on our neighbors in or near the bread 
lines, nor are social workers required to 
pass examinations prepared by the state’s 


state 


representatives as are engineers, lawyers 
or doctors of medicine or dentistry. 
When the state, through legislative en- 
actment, classifies social work as a pro- 
fession, then and not until then, may they 
so classify themselves. 
CHARLES V. FALKENBERG, 
CH I¢ ILLINOIS 


No Week End on the Moon 
In the January issue there was an article 
entitled, “A Week-End On The Moon”, 
I would take this as a hoax except for the 
fact that we see many similar predictions 
in the press. Also in a recent appeal for 
enlistments in the armed services there is 
a picture of a rocket leaving the earth on 
a trip to the moon. I therefore conclude 
that the article in question must have been 


KIWANIAN 


AGO, 


intended as serious. 

The moon has neither air nor water. The 
which the sun is shining has 
an average temperature of about 175 de- 
grees, This would be a delightful place 
to spend a week-end. Reaching the moon 
at a speed the writer says would be safe 
for human travel, to wit, 1000 miles per 
hour, will require approximately ten days. 
From this I assume the writer is under 
the impression the moon is standing still 
and waiting for him to make a visit. 

But it will be observed that tonight the 
in the same place it occupied 
last night. It revolves around the earth 
in 29% days. This is the time which 
elapses between new moon and new moon. 
In that period it has traveled 1,500,000 
miles or somewhat more than 50,000 miles 
per day. Therefore while the man from 
the earth is flying toward the moon at the 
rate of 24,000 miles per day the moon is 
running away from him at the rate of 
50,000 miles daily. 

But that is not all. The moon is being 
dragged by the earth in its course around 
the sun, The earth and moon in this move- 
ment travel 1,500,000 miles per day, and 
in the ten days allotted the earth will have 
drawn the moon a distance of 15,000,000 
miles. Moreaver, the sun is traveling at 
the rate of 500,000 miles per day dragging 


face upon 


moon is not 


along 
with it. In ten days it travels 5,000,000 
miles. This, added to the 15,000,000 miles 
makes a distance of 20,000,000 miles which 
the moon would cover in the ten days al- 
lotted. At the end of that period the rocket 
would be 240,000 miles from its starting 
position while the moon would be 20,000,000 
miles in another direction. 

The writer also states that it is only a 
few years until we will be able to go to 
Mars on a similar trip. The average ap- 
proach of Mars to the earth is 49,000,000 
miles. Occasionally it is closer. At other 
times much farther away. Taking the 
average distance at 1000 miles per hour it 
would require five years and six months 
to make the one way journey. Mars, like 
the other planets, is traveling under the in- 
fluence of the sun, and neither the moon 
nor any planet will ever return to the place 
from which the rocket started. 

The writer that it would be ad 
visable to take along radar equipment so 
that it will be possible to detect and avoid 
meteors flying through space. He again 
overlooks an important matter. An ocean 
liner or other power boat is guided by 
manipulation of its rudder on the water 
so as to turn the prow of the vessel in a 


all the planets and their satellites 


Says 


desired direction. The same is true of an 
aeroplane except that the air takes the 
place of the water. In space, there is 


neither air nor water. It would, therefore, 
seem rather difficult to control the direc- 
tion of the rocket. The writer might argue 
that this can be done by electric waves 
from the earth. But assuming that electric 
waves from the earth might accomplish 
this result there is another consideration. 
Within a few minutes after leaving the 
earth, the rocket would become invisible. 
Therefore there would be no way of 
guiding it in any direction, as the man 
at the controls could not ascertain the 
position of the plane with reference to the 
moon. For that reason he would be unable 
to give it the proper direction. 

The writer is apparently unaware of the 
tremendous rate at which the heavenly 
bodies are moving. The speed of the moon 
is 25 miles per second. This is made up 
of the earth’s speed around the sun and 
the sun’s speed through space. In the case 
of Mars, during the 5% years it would 
take a rocket to reach the place where 
Mars was when the start was made, the 
sun would have dragged that planet a dis- 
tance of almost a billion miles—miles that 
will never be retraced. It would be 
what difficult to fly back to the earth. It 
would require a considerable period of 
time to accomplish that feat at the rate 
of 1000 miles per hour. In that time Mars 
would have made almost three trips around 


Sure 


some- 


the sun at the rate of 12% miles per 
second. 
L. S. WILSON, KIWANIAN 
RATON, NEW MEXICO 


John L. Kent, author of the original ar- 
ticle, makes the following comment in con- 
nection with Kiwanian Wilson’s criticism 
of his article: 


I am enclosing an answer to Mr. Wilson’s 
letter about the impossibility of the forth- 
coming flight to the moon. It seems that 
every time an article of this type is pub 


4\ 


lished readers pull out their high school 
textbooks on physics and prove that it is 
impossible. It is fortunate for the. United 
States that it had scientists during World 
War II who did not use the particular 
book used by Mr. Wilson. 

To answer your correspondent in detail 
with proof from authorities would take a 
full-length article; however I can answer 
briefly his objections to the possibility of 
this flight by saying that everything that 
has been done was at one time proven to 
I can cite examples galore 
to prove it. One of the best concerns 
Henry Ford. His engineers 20 years ago 
“proved conclusively” that plate glass for 
automobiles could never be produced by a 
continuous process. Henry Ford did not 
believe them nor their figures and expla- 
nations, and insisted they go ahead with 
experiments, Today all Fords are equipped 


be impossible. 


with glass produced by a_ continuous 
process. 
JOHN L, KENT, MEMBER 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


The enclosure to Mr. Kent’s letter ts too 
long to print, but in it he states that the 
army already plans to fire a rocket to the 
about eighteen months from now. 
non-personnel rocket with 
struments which would send out mforma- 
conditions. He states, also, that, 
because of the wmportance of controlling 
the moon in |Vorld War III (as an ob 
servation post and site for rocket and 
] United States un- 


mool 


It will be a in- 


tion on 


atomic projzectiles), the 


doubtedly will underwrite a “trip to the 
moon.’ —Editor. 

Labor’s Date 
In the February issue under the section, 


s shown 


“Kiwanis In Action,” a picture 
of a member of our new Key Club of the 
Riverside Continuation School. The word- 
ing underneath the picture refers to River- 
side as being in Toronto, but it so happens 
that it is a municipality adjoining Wind- 
and the Windsor Kiwanis Club _ is 
responsible for organizing the Key Club. 
i have the honor of 


SOT, 


It is not very often we 
appearing in this section; but, when we 
do, we appreciate having full credit for 
such items, 

While referring to this magazine | 
would like to compliment the magazinc 


staff on the type of articles presented. In 
this particular issue, there is one article 
that every business manager should not 
fail to read “Labor’s Date With Destiny,” 
by Henry H. Adams. In this article he 
refers to decrease in man-hour output and 
mounting labor costs as a serious jeop- 
ardy upon the American way of life. This 
past Saturday evening I listened to a pro- 
gram sponsored by the C.I.O. on which 
was broadcast excerpts from Philip Mur- 
ray’s testimony before the Senate Com- 
mittee investigating proposed restrictions 
upon Labor Organizations. In these ex- 
cerpts Mr. Murray referred to increasing 
efficiency of labor. If Mr. Adams’ asser- 
tion of decrease in output is correct, this 
should certainly be brought to the attention 
of the senators conducting this investiga- 
tion, 

W. H. MACKAY, SECRETARY 

KIWANIS CLUB OF WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


In regard to the very fine article by Henry 
H. Adams, “Labor’s Date With Destiny,” 
I can agree with every bit of it except the 
destiny. I think that the more than 100 
million non-union people of this country, 
with the Congress, should have something 
to say about that. Now is the time to fight 
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democracy stands 
diy by and let labor ruin us. 
TACK DE RU PRESIDENT 
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Thank You! 


reading Jhe Kiwanis Maga 
vears and while I have en 
yoved it all along, | think vou have really 
“cooking W th 
usually thum 
magazine The March 
to read from cover to 
well done, it 


be cli 
any 
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ing he letters and 


HERMANN. KIWANIAN 


CHICAGO 1] 


LINOIS 


' 
DISTRICI 


KES PAS 


IOW A 


HARRY 
LING 


GOVERNOR, 


IS-EASTERN DISTRICT, 


PEORLA, ILI 


his book 
that 


All 


an 


Mauritz Hallgren in 


{DOU Sfanmips ut 
the 


ot 


had 


f 


\merican schoolboy of last gener- 


ition bought a_ block four of each 


ordinary United States 


it his 


postage stamp 
post office, beginning in 1900 


1920, 


’ ‘ 
hOCal 


ind until he would 


continuing 


have spent $169 $8 His collection would 


have included no rarities, or printing 


have a 
ot 


todav it would 


ot $3773 “a 


iccidents: yet 


catalogue value return 


000 percent 
In the United States alone there are 
4) 


$500,000 each 


30 or collections worth more than 


and there are some 4,000,- 
000 smaller collections. Probably three- 


fourths of the American collections are 


made up primarily or exclusively of 
United States issues. Before the war 
the U.S. Post Office actually drummed 


up trade among the collectors, sending 


given both sides about 
had 


for—not 


LEANDRO, CALIF, 


I 





The Lette rs 1s the 


Kiwanis 


department 


, 


forum. 


It is impossible 
to print all sides on every subject 
if 


enough 


hut disagree. stronal\ 


on 


with the author’s version 


of any article, you are welcome 
to express your own views in this 
department lease try to keep 
your letters short but allow the 


editors to shorten them, too, when 
they can do it without changing 


your meaning. 











cover is a beauty ! 


magazine has reached 


Chat 

(ongratulations 

full maturity. 
HENRY F, GILSON, | 
KIWANIS CLUB OIF 


April magazine 


Phe 


ASI 


CHIC 


PRESIDENT, 
AC) 


I just want to thank you for those two vei 


fine articles in your March issue of JT), 
Kiwants Magazine, “We tried Commun 
ism” and “Anger is Power.” I shall keep 
them in my permanent files 
H. G. TWIETMEYER, KIWANIAN 
PASTOR, GRACE ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

GI Pied Pipers 
The condensation of Mr. Frederic Son 
dern’s article, “G. I. Teachers for German 


Children,” published in the April, 1947 
Reader’s Digest brings back old memories 
for those of us who were formerly 
tioned in Germany. Of course, things were 
different there in the summer of 1945 
but German children were everywhere 
watching us play baseball, swim, etc. W« 
couldn’t associate with them too much be 
cause of the Army’s “Non-fraternization”’ 


sta 


rule, but we encouraged their interest in 

our sports, etc. We often talked in our 

outfit (IX Air Defense Command, Bad 
& 


Look Before You Lick 
(From page 17) 


out around the country a huge truck 
equipped with a model stamp-printing 
plant and a display of American stamps. 

Philatelists that 
many as 12,000,000 amateur stamp col 
United States. And their 
likely the 
celebrations surrounding the centenary 
the U. S. For the 


storof the first century of our stamp 


there are as 


clain 


lectors in the 


number will increase afte 


of postage stamp. 


is closely allied with the whole story of 
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Neustadt, Germany) that it would be 
wonderful if we could start a sports pro- 
gram for the children. We could never get 
approval for such an undertaking, although 
we did manage to have a few Christmas 
and other parties late in 1945 and 1946. 
Secause these children are deep in the 
heart of almost every guy who was ever 
stationed in Germany, I know the fellows 
would want the Army’s G.Y.A. program 


continued and expanded if we were still 
there. 
If vou would let me know whom to 


write, I'll get a letter together with many 
signatures of men in my old outfit begging 
for the continuance of the G.Y.A 

\lso, if they want help in the form of 
sports equipment, etc. let me know where 
such stuff can be shipped. 


C. M. MCDONALD, JR. 
2845 oLive st. (3) 
ST, LOUIS, MISSOURI 
If any Kiwanis Club wants to take up a 


project to send sports equipment overseas, 
we suggest Mr. McDonald he advised so 
he can make his contributions. iH e knox 


f no better place to write in behalf of 
1 continuation of the German Youth Or- 
ranisation except to your Congressman.— 
Editor 

We Like “Nation’s Business,” Too 
For some time I have been wondering to 
whom I was indebted for the various 
copies of The Kiwanis Magazine which 
have been addressed to me. In any event, 
I wish to say that I have greatly enjoyed 
reading the various issues of your publica 
tion 

The March issue, it strikes me, is one 
of the best I have seen. I was interested 
not only in the article on Communism but 


found that the discussion of the tax status 
of farmers’ cooperatives was equally worth- 
while. 
HENRY P 
GENERAL COU NSEI 
CHAMBER OF COM MERCI 
WASHINGTON, D. C 


FOWLER, 


OF THE U. S&S. 


progress in communications, 


In using the commemorative stamps 


this year you will be impressed with 


the phenomenal way in which postal 


has improved since postage 


The 1847 


CONVEY a 


service 
stamps were introduced five- 


cent stamp would message 


only within 300 miles. The commemo- 
rative facsimile will carry a letter by air- 
mail within any two points within the 
United 
sions, to Canada and 

The 


letter by air to the remotest part of the 


States or its territorial posses- 


Mexico. 


ten-cent facsimile will carry a 


' Western hemisphere in less time than 


the original 1847 adhesive carried one 
between Boston and Washington. The 
two of them together will transport one 
between California and any point in 
Europe or Northern Africa in a matter 


: x*k* 


of three days! 
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The Flight Of The Fly 


(From page 27) 


of these unsuccessful efforts, most of us 
have been tempted to ignore the fly 
Maybe we tend to hope—in a 
vague can’t see the 
problem it will go away. Besides, there 
hasn’t been too much that we could do 


problem. 


way—that if we 


about it.” 

And then Dr. 
tell club members and their guests how 
DDT 


He described its 


Gunderson went on to 


the situation has changed since 


has become available. 
uses around army camps, where with 
the strict control measures possible un- 
der army discipline, almost miraculous 
results were obtained. 

He said that 
ried last 
where limited areas were put 


plans—all food handling 


experiments were car- 


on summer in several com- 
munities, 
under control 


establishments thoroughly sprayed and 


approved sanitation methods adopted— 


and results were just as promising as 


those obtained by the services. 
Throughout all these experiments the 
need for organization and education was 
important as the 
The 


anization to 


found to be equally 
control agents themselves. job of 
shaping up the org secure 


county-wide approved sanitation and 
then to properly use the DDT were the 
big problems Gunderson reported in set- 
ting up large control areas. 

Kiwanians and their guests were so 
enthusiastic the 


the control campaign that it was started 


about possibilities of 


then and there with the formation of a 
committee to conduct the 
Kiwanian John 
and widely known throughout the entire 


county-wide 


drive Porter, banker 


area, was chosen as county head for the 


group, and every community as well < 


the county-wide farm bureau organiza- 
tion joined the committee and promised 
full cooperation. 

First job of the group is distributing 
full the entire 
county—clubs, social groups, service or- 
all 


newspapers 


information throughout 


ganizations, are being contacted. 


Local are devoting 
continually to the educational campaign, 


and will keep it up until the end of the 


space 


summer fly season. 

Committees are being set up in every 
community to arrange financing for the 
campaign and to secure and arrange for 
most effective use of equip- 
ment. Sanitation committees are being 
formed to seek out and eliminate pos- 
sible breeding places—faulty garbage 
containers and disposal arrangements— 
sewage arrangements and 
unsanitary dumps. 


spraying 


inadequate 


Then committees of professional folks 
best how to handle 


the 


—those who know 


chemicals—will supervise spraying 


location which might attract 


flies. 


mittee will check results—in which they 


of every 


harbor Finally a special com- 


will be assisted by experts from state 
colleges. That final check at the end of 
the fly season will tell whether or not 
this first county-wide fly control cam- 
paign in history has achieved its goal. 

State college officials believe that a 


successful campaign is assured if the 


local organization is sound. They wanted 


active leadership—and the Kiwanis club 


is Standing sponsor for that. They wanted 
community-wide participation by every 
person possible—hundreds have already 
been contacted in the campaign and in 
every case they are enthusiastic and are 
joining up for the crusade. 

“I’m highly satisfied and pleased with 
the Kiwanis has taken hold of this 


campaign,” 


way 
Theo- 
this 


says Dr. Gunderson. * 


have studied 


that a 


retically, we who 


problem know fly-free county, 
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state, or even larger area is entirely 


feasible, but the real job of accomplish 
that fall 
itself. We've got to find out how to or 


ing goal has to on the area 


ganize for a successful campaign—and 


you've got to help us. Your club has 
shown the leadership so essential to the 
success of such a campaign and if you 
the 
the campaign is sure to 


can maintain enthusiasm already 
demonstrated, 
succeed.” 

So pleased are college authorities 
with the work already done in this first 
test that 
plans the 


lowa. 


-area, they are now. starting 


for organization of other 


counties in Some of these or- 


ganizations will be activated this year 


others later. If the expectations ot 
successful fly control are attained, the 
same system will be used state wide, 


and then passed on to other states which 
have already shown great interest in the 
progral, 

Rock Rapids Kiwanians are not only 
looking ahead to a fly-free summer, but 
they are looking ahead to the time when 
the organizational method they are pio 
all 


improvement in 


xx 


neering will be standard over the 


country—resulting in 


public he: ealth and well being. 
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HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 
KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 


VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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” SEVENTEENTH & STOUT. 





Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 


, BILTMOR 

ILTMORE 
OKiavnomaA CITY 
W. E. EK, Manager 




























In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 















“CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 


in SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
ARN 300 OF ITS S50 ROOMS 
hay) AIR-CONDITIONED 











HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 


Kiwanis Headquarters 


1450 Rooms from $2.50 








EDGEWATER BEACH wore: 





1000 Outside Rooms Each with >” Block — 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN Sheridan Road 
A 200-Car GARAGE inthe CHICAGO 


% = on 
building Lake Michigan 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 








When in St. Louis visit 


FOREST PARK HOTEL 


Home of the Famous 
CIRCUS SNACK BAR 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 

4910 West Pine ROsedale 3500 
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KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


Meetings - Tuesday Noon 


@600 Modern Rooms ¢ Ideally Located 
e Three Smart Restaurants 


KIWANIAN JIM GILDAY, MGR. 


HOTEL SYPACISE 
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MEET WITH KIWANIS AT 
Camadion Pacific 
Noteh» 


Spend more hospitable days... among 
friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels— 
meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 


CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC—Built in 





the style of a sixteenth century French Chateau— 
modern equipment and service. Kiwanis meets 
Thursday. 


ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO, ONT.— 
1200 outside rooms. Largest hotel in the British 
Empire. Kiwanis luncheons every Wednesday. 
ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, WINNIPEG, 
MAN.—Modern fireproof, 445 rooms. Kiwanis 
meets here Tuesdays. 
HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, REGINA, SASK.— 
A 268-room modern hotel in a setting of trees and 
handsome boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any 
Monday. 
HOTEL PALLISTER, CALGARY, ALTA.- 
Headquarters for Kiwanis Monday lune heons. 490 
spacious modern rooms. 
EMPRESS HOTEL, VICTORIA, B. C.—Ivy-clad 
beauty spot in the capital of British Columbia with 
year ‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays 











\ Famous. Maine Food / 


Rooms from $2.00 day 
Kiwanis Meets Wednesday 
in BANGOR, MAINE at 


) |The BANGOR Howse | 4 


BEBE BBEHEEBEHEESBEE SB 
Where Kiwanians Meet in the 
Berkshires 


THE INCOMPARABLE 


& 
s 
Wendell Sheraton 
i” 






Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
John E. Donegan, General Manager 





Where KIWANIS Meets 





IN BOSTON 
THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


Clarence E. Hyde, Treas. 











For Men of Affairs 
In MONTREAL, CANADA 


“Windsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 


Headquarters Kiwanis Club of Montreal 














THE DANIEL BOONE HOTEL 


circulating ice water, 


341 rooms, each with bath, 
rooms and al) 


5 station radio loud speaker, 89 be 
public space completely air conditioned. 


Rates $2.75 up 
Roger S. Creel, Managing Director 








iss: HOTEL 
at memph *" pEARBODY 


“South's Pinest—One of America’s Best’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 














In NEW YORK 
KIiWwants 
headquarters are at 











poet 


F. Burton Fisher, 
Genera! Manager 





Under Knott Management 





DINKLER HOTELS 
Where Kiwanis Meets 
ANSLEY HOTEL, Atlanta, Ga. 
TUTWILER HOTEL, Birmingham, Ala. 
THE JEFFERSON DAVIS, Montgomery, Ala. 
THE ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 
THE KENTUCKY, Louisville, Ky. 
THE O. HENRY, Greensboro, N. C. 











New Hotel Mayflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 
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President Truman autographs his photograph for 
Vic Housholder. 


Past i, 


Housholder of Phoenix, Arizona, recent- 


International Trustee Vic 


enjoyable hours in the 
of President Tru- 


President 


ly spent some 


White 


man, 


House, 
The 
Housholder’s commanding 
World War I. 
captain of Battery 
35th 


guest 
was. Kiwanian 
officer dur- 
President Truman 
D. 129th field 


and Kiwanian 


ing 
was 
artillery, division 
Housholder was his senior executive of- 
of the firing battery for 


ficer in charge 


five months at the front in France. A 
special surprise planned for Kiwanian 
during his stay was a din- 


Arizona Con- 


Housholder 


ner at which the entire 


gressional delegation were present. 


Paul Loser, Past President of the Tren- 
New 
elected to a four-year term on the Ex- 

the 
Administrators. 


ton, Jersey, Kiwanis club has been 


Committee of American 


Sche ¢ | 


ecutive 
Association of 


Mumford of 
former member 
Bellefontaine club, been 
appointed as Superintendent of Safety 
for the New York Central System. His 
where 


York 


Past Governor Donald E. 
the Ohio 
of 


District and 


the has 


headquarters are in New York, 
he is now a member of the New 
City club. 


Raymond P. Wheeler, Governor of the 
Alabama District, 
president of the Southeastern Alumni 
Association of Amherst College. And 


two members of that club, Gibbs Henry, 


Anniston, is the new 


clergyman and educator and Hugh Davis 


Merrill, lawyer, are listed in the latest 
“Who’s Who in America.” 


Persona 


Past District Governor Kaywin Ken- 
nedy, Bloomington, Illinois, presi- 
dent of the Illinois State Bar Associa- 


is 


tion. 


Sterling Alexander, Past Governor of 
the Nebraska-Iowa District, has moved 
from Webster City, to Des 


Moines to become State Insurance Com 





lowa, 


missioner. 





. ht) charter member of the 

ison, Wisconsin, as he was 
Oath 
was administered by Chief Justice Marvin 8B. 
Rosenberry (left) of the Wisconsin Supreme Court. 


Oscar Rennebohm 
Kiwanis Club of 
sworn in as Acting ‘Gerehes of Wisconsin. 


Honored at a luncheon meeting of his 
Duluth, Minnesota, Armi- 
recognition of his 
twenty-five years of faithful service as 
He has been long active in 





club, was R. 





stead Grady, in 
secretary. 
of 
for a great many years was district sec- 
of the Minnesota-Dakotas Dis- 
Secretary was presented 


affairs Kiwanis International and 
retary 
trict. 
an embossed certificate bearing the sig- 


Grady 








|Back after 5 years! New “Fishing— What Tack- 
le and When” shows South Bend and Oreno 
items. Color pictures of fishes. Casting instruc- 
tions. Stories by famous writers. Every fisher- 
‘man needs a copy. Sent free! A postal gets it! 


natures of the club’s officers and direc- 


tors and also a purse contributed by 


members of the club. 





[OO re . . rr a 







FARGwS BASS-ORENO No. 973 


The unbeatable fish- getter 
ogy —— pe ie every tack- 
e box. Available in 
6 finishes, 5 sizes. . $1.10 


MAE 
x Samed tre 
fh 





The New Baby 
Tuk-away Butcher Block 


[Re . U.S. Pat. Off.) 
Excellent for slicing lemons, 
mes, sausa 
pickles, ete. W o5 

ic m 
ge. $1.26 
ostpaid. other popular 
Sizes for the kitchen; barbecue 
fisherman, and 


ieee 
TEXAS MANUFACTURING co 
BRENHAM, TEXAS 


PATENTS TRADE-MARKS 


HAROLD K. MARTIN 
Patent and Trade-Mark Attorney 
National Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Patent, Design and Engineering Service 








At left is R. Armistead Grady, for 25 
retary of the Duluth, Minnesota, club an 
is Rev. Arthur C, Young, president of the club. 


ears sec- 


at right 891 




















and Supplies for 
edi Duplicators 


Jaques. 
a catalog K 
INTERNATIONAL 
BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 


EAST 22nd ST 


NEW YORK 10, N.Y 
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“Everything Your Club Needs!” 


Cast Bronze Bells 

Luncheon Badges Flags & Banners 

Record Systems Emblem Souvenirs 
Send for Kiwanis Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St Chicago 6, Ill. 


Speaker's Stands 
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WAKE uP YOUR SCALP Wane beccer 


looking hair? Embarrassed by falling dandruff, 
itching scalp? Then try VITABRUSH, new electric 





driven scalp brush that gives your scalp a vigorous | 


and invigorating “workout” in just three minutes 
of fun. Cleans scalp. Stimulates blood supply. 
Restful. Pleasant. Write today for complete in- 
formation and satisfaction-guaranteed offer. 
Hershey Mfg. Co., 197 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3. 

MILITARY 


KEMPE SCHOOL 


HIGH SCHOOL and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


® 1038rd year, Accredited education 


with military training to help de- 
velop courtesy, self-reliance, leader- 
ship. ROTC, Small classes. Varied 


social, cultural, recreational program. 

Sports for all—extensive schedule, 

5 gridirons, 5 diamonds, tennis, golf, 

flying. Pool, New stadium, gym. ¢ atalog. 
Colonel A. M. Hitech, 

4657 Third St., Boonville, Missouri. 














Are Americans 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Losing Their Neighborliness? 


By Calvin T. Ryan 


URING the Roosevelt days, we 
the Good 


Neighbor policy. It referred to 


heard much about 
our relationship with other countries, 
but particularly with the South Ameri- 
cans. The good neighbor was across 
the border, or across the ocean. 

It is fitting to question how much of 
that good neighborliness we apply in 
our own land. There was a time, espe- 
cially in the settling of the West, when 
The pio- 
but 


a neighbor was a necessity. 


neers were sturdy individualists, 


they were uniquely so. They were indi- 
vidualists who depended on one another. 
No farther back than the first 


of this century, there were neighbors on 


part 


the eastern shore of Maryland and Dela- 
ware. Being a neighbor meant sharing 
anything ‘and everything that was di- 
visible. If the Joneses ran out of pota- 
toes in the early summer, and the 
still the 


divided what they had. That was always 


Browns had a few, Browns 


understood. If the Joneses had a cow or 


two that hadn’t “gone dry,” and the 
Browns had no milk and butter, the 
Joneses divided with the Browns. Now, 


according to the “pay for what you get” 
policy, Joneses pay for sour milk and 
clabber they get from Browns, and the 
Browns pay for the potatoes and turnips 
they get from the Joneses. My father, 
were he alive, wouldn’t know how to do 
business that way. 

As a result of modern urbanization, 
men and women are losing contact with 
the land. They pay for every service, 
It 


does seem that the closer people have 


and expect pay for every service. 


to live together the less neighborly they 
You can pile them on top of 
one another in an apartment house, and 


become. 


they will not know the names of those 
who live in the apartment across the 
corridor. But in the prairie states, even 
today, one family may have to ride over 
to the nearest neighbor’s, but they live 
on friendly terms. If strikes 
“the men folks” of one family, the 


sickness 


workers from the adjoining farms come 


over and plant his corn, harvest his 


wheat, or shuck his corn. Land seems 


to keep people friendly. But only about 


half our people live on the land. 


Men have built our cities, but the 
land has made our men. I think Eric 
Sevareid knew that when he wrote of 


his North Dakota boyhood days. oi hey 
of the built 


men 


men who America; 
of the 


\merica. They are America.” 


were 


they are now who keep 


Because 
they are, no other nation has the same 


historical right to speak of the Good 


Neighbor policy. It is bred into the 
American because it comes from soil. 
Urbanization can change us, and _ is 


changing us. I heard a business man sav 


not so long ago that Eastern business 
men wanted their foremen and _ their 
managers from the Middle West, for 


they were still unspoiled, not afraid of 
work, and were not clock watchers. 
When a people lose their sense of 
dependence upon one another they lose 
their appreciation of what each con 
to the of the 


Maybe we are too much concerned about 


tributes welfare other. 


losing our independence, and not con- 
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cerned enough about losing our depend- 
ence. If the banker is dependent upon 
the wheat grower and the stockman, the 
wheat grower and the stockman may be 
dependent upon the banker. The doctor, 
the teacher, the grocer, the garageman, 
is each dependent upon all the others. 
Whenever one gets to feeling independ- 
ent, too independent, he loses his value 
to the community. 

The old festivals connected with the 
church, especially at Christmas time, 


were neighborly affairs, and depended 





upon the joint acts of the community. 
One person, even one family, still finds 
it difficult to celebrate an occasion. A 
group of neighbors make the occasion 
worth while. 

I think as the Americans lose some- 
thing of their old neighborliness, they 
lose something of the essentials of a 


democratic societv. During the war, we 


heard much about the American Way, 
and it was used synonymously with 
Democracy. The American Way is the 
way of the community, the living 
together as good neighbors. The old 
Sunday dinners when two or more 


families ate together was part of the 
\merican Way. So were the “taffy pull- 
the the 
“corn huskings.” A mechanized nation 


ings,” “apple peelings,” and 
is not necessarily a saved nation; not 
even a happy one. 

In many small villages and communi- 
ties of the Middle West there still re- 
mains something of those oldtime get- 
togethers. For instance, on last May 
30, I attended such a community affair. 
It lasted all day. The of the 
churches pooled their cooking and serv- 


women 


ing equipment and served close to two 
In the morn- 
In the 
afternoon there was a sing, an address 
by an outsider, a speech by a local high 
school girl, and a closing prayer by one 


hundred dinners at noon. 
ing, there was a band concert. 


of the ministers of the community. 
Those people enjoyed themselves. They 


visited with neighbors who lived across 
the county. They told of their crop pros- 
pects. They were cementing still stronger 
the democratic bond that makes Ameri- 
cans good neighbors. They were the 
men and women “who kegp America.” 

The high school girls present were 
unaffected by the advertisements in 
Mademoiselle and Seventeen. The young 
men may not have heard of Esquire. 
More than likely most of them had read 
the current issue of their favorite farm 
journal, and doubtless all of them had 
seen the day’s issue of some state daily 
paper. The following September most 
of them went to their state university, or 
to one of the four state teachers colleges. 


They had the stuff from which the 


American Way can derive its best 
leadership. 
In some such manner service clubs 


can promote neighborliness, and inci- 
dentally the American Way. Here’s a 
that the 


munity with farmers, 


out in rural com 
the fried 


chicken suppers cooked by the house- 


club eats 


big 


wives and church women. Occasionally 





” MEET Your’ 
NE! GH BOR 
mY NERE/ 











the club entertains men from the rural 
communities. It’s fine for a club to look 
after boys clubs and after cases of needy 
children. But there certainly is a place 
for this larger service. 

We need to keep the good neighbor 
policy working at home, and when we 
get it to work here, we can spell it with 
capitals and make it work in South 
America. But, like charity, the Good 


kkk 


Neighbor, begins at home. 





Delta Electric Co. 
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GET A GENUINE DELTA 
REDDY//fé (3555 


6-volt. Shoots beam a 
800-ft. Light revolves 
in a circle — “stays 
put” at any angle you 
set. Dozens of uses. 
Buy at hdwe., sport, 
electrical stores. 







Marion, Indiana 














Postpaid 
Gold S$] 50 Enameled in 
Plated Colors 
Includes Fed. Tax 
QO Handsome gold-plated chain—featuring 
Kiwanis emblem enameled in colors. Also avail 
able for Masons, K of C, Odd Fellows, Moose 
Rotary, Elk and most other Father's Day tis 
June 15th—order now! Prompt delivery. Send 
eck or money order 


Pal Craft Company 
44 Washington St., Dept. K, Providence, R. I. 








PRINT YOUR OWN 





ae 
| ie : 
|™@ STENCIL 

| ™@ DUPLICATOR 

| ee Ideal for ADVERTISING, AN kay 
& LABELS, 
| Easy t 
e economical. GEM OUTFIT come 


e 60-page Book of ideas, 






POST CARDS 
~ 


use the 


“GEM” 






NOUNCEMENTS, NOTICES, We, 

FORMS, PRICE LISTS— ey 5 

hundreds of uses for every type of busi 

ness and organization y to use; very we 
_com- & 


plete with all supplies, instructions and 


FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you buy it. Write 
and a GEM OUTFIT will be sent you, postpaid. After = 


Fd 10 days send only $7.50 or return the GEM, no ques- 
Pa tions asked. The GEM must sell itself; you be the judge “ 


@ BOND EQUIPMENT CO. - Dept. 103 @ 


513 Olive St. Louis 1, Mo. a 


WRITE TODAY 


SEND NO MONEY‘. -. 








ATTENTION: GOLFERS! 


Brand New Golfing Accessory! 
Amazing new “‘CADDY-STAND’ holds golf bag 
upright anywhere on turf Adds enjoyment to your 
game. Simplifies bag handling Protects clubs 
bags, ete. Lightweight. Quickly attached to any 
bag. Tested by leading golfers. $3.00 POSTPAID 
Examine at our risk If not satisfied return within 
7 days for full refund. Send M. 0. or Check NOW! 

NORTHERN SALES COMPANY 
1559 Devon Ave., Chicago 26, Illinois 














VER 170,000 other Kiwanians with 

influence and buying power the same 
as yours read The Kiwanis Magazine 
regularly. They represent a market for 
your products that could easily be culti- 
vated. Write for your copy of the free 
brochure, “How to Reach Community 
Leaders in 2,500 Towns and Cities.” 
Address: 


Advertising Manager 
THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
520 N. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 11, Illinois 
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SPEECHES «-.-... 

| ‘Speeches 

4 at ag me ' @ collection. | ts 00 Pate ing Men- 

Handbook with Inetant ti ntary 

2.06 act of wopared talbe mailed {ree upon request. 
ow a 


KES okes Talks mailed 
monthly, 7 


$10.00 a year 
00 Tppetmaates'® 





Spcokes, ® Book. 
umor Gaide , §2 00 ae stories 82. 


‘unch Lines § 
PR ROGRAMS Program Chairman's Fun . $2.00. 
Ladies’ Night Program, Pre} Best 
lub & Lodge Stunts, $2.00 Many Others 


"Canadian orders filled. Write! 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
1468 W. Oth St. 














HERE'S A BOOK TO HELP YOU 
If you have been trying to get into the good 
golfers class... to shoot in the 80's or lexs, 
get the book “FROM 102 to 82 IN A 
VONTH OR TWO". Simple, concise, under 
standable. Fully illustrated. Only 
$2.00 postpaid. Residents of Ohio 
add 6c tax, GOLF SECRETS 

Deot. C-.5 Soringfield, Chie 








Club Gongs Are Back Again 


Regular Gongs |0"'« 6" with Club Emblem, 
Gavel and Cover, now $16.50 
Junior Gongs 7''x5'', with club emblem, gavel 
and cover complete. NOW April | $8.50 
Engraving extra. Secy's catalog now in preparation 
“Old Glory’’ Manufacturing Co. 
165 W. Harrison St. Chicago 5, Ill. Wabash 2070 


SIX | HIT PROGRAMS 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 














Cleveland 13, nee 

















Ladies’ Nights, Conventions, Holida 
Picnics, ete. Full evenings of sparkl me 
laughter-packed originality. Everything 
urnished, Success absolutely rae 
Shipped anywhere: Lary, lex ox Sees, 
oO b mas 
pa boupands, Ck ine OF nest a 
feferences and Vguarantee. . 
The Party Guild, (41! Bryn Mawr, Chicago 26, Il 
‘oe > nrc 
PATENTS 
— 2 > ° IAN 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, 
D. C. Practice U.S. Courts and 
Patent Office. 














T Ss Can 
SPEECH DEFE Corrected 
Acute loss of voice Normal speect 
restored Speech «developed in backward children. 
Residential institute, 10 weeks’ correction course for 


terans needing help or 40 weeks’ training as specialists 
G1. ADE : Medica! 


stuttering or corrected 


Gl Approved, Recognized by American 

Association, 

Dr. Frederick Martin, Martin Hall. Box K 
Bristol, 


Rhode Island 


— ange 


WEAR A 
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FREEDOM of speech is a wonderful 
thing—unless, perhaps, you are thinking 
of the right to call Fire! 
theatre, or to speak maliciously of your 
Talking to 
very intelligent use of freedom of speech, 
is the last 
to use its 
for speech to 
talk 


isn’t much danger of the 


in a crowded 


neighbor. yourself isn’t a 
Kiwanis 
the 
facilities 
malign someone or 


either. Certainly 


organization in world 
right and its 
cause a panic, 
to itself. 


first two things happening, but the third 


There 


has to be guarded against. What we 
mean is this: 
The Kiwanis Magazine is Kiwanis’ 


greatest facility for furthering free 


speech. If we were to limit its contents 
to reports of club activities and articles 
by our own members it would amount, 
to all practicable purposes, to talking to 
ourselves. Surely we are broadminded 
enough to want to hear what others 
think about the objects and objectives 
of Kiwanis. 

And the magazine does limit its scope 
to articles that deal with Kiwanis sub- 
jects such as club activities and Kiwanis 
and Kiwanis objects and 
the 


Take last month’s issue. 


personalities, 


objectives and action programs. 


The cover pic- 
the 


ture emphasizes the spiritual over 


material; the article on UNESCO 
furthers objective number seven for 
1947, “Support the United Nations in 


the interest of world peace:” the article 
Alaska ties current 


terest stimulated by 


on in with the in- 
Kiwanis extension 
The 


furtherance of 


into that territory, and “ Essence of 


Kiwanis” is in support 
of the churches in their spiritual aims. 

“GI Pied Pipers,” 
successful efforts at educating German 
youth in tied 
strongly with Kiwanis ideals. On page 
18 of the booklet, “18 Action 


grams,” are the objects of the commit- 


which deals with 


democracy, is in very 


Pro- 
tee on,sponsored youth organizations. 
Object number five, “Aid youth in re- 


vitalizing democracy,” and number six, 


“Enlist all Kiwanians in Sponsored 


Youth Programs and Activities,” are 
furthered by this article. 
Besides being reprinted in The Read- 


er’s Digest under the title, “GI Teachers 
for German Children,” it was published 
in the Congressional Record of April 3, 


1947, under sponsorship of Congressman 
Robert J. Twyman of the Ninth Illinois 
Congressional District. 
the article into the record, 


In .introducing 
Congressman 
Twyman said, “I am seriously consider- 
ing suggesting that an educational pro- 
gram should accompany any assistance 
which we give in connection with loans, 
military assistance, or any other aid. 
Unless we establish some such policy, 
will in when we 


communism move 


move out.” 
Inspiring this one congressman to a 
consideration of the forces 


likely 


than worth publication of this one article. 


that might 


most stop communism is more 


But to go back to last month’s issue: 


The article, “Hiring the Handicapped,” 


furthers objective number 3, “Keep 
Faith with Our Veterans.” The article 
on Chemical Warfare was published in 
behalf of an army recruiting drive ap- 
proved by the Board. “Condition Green,” 
is a plea for traffic safety and in line 


with community safety activities carried 


on by local clubs. “Number Please,” is 


a self-help article that enables Kiwani- 
better 


their fellows and, consequently, 


ans to make a impression upon 
become 
more influential molding public opin- 
ion and discussing national affairs. 

The reason for the appearance of each 
article in this month’s issue ought now 
be cleat to anyone acquainted with 
A 


the booklet on action programs. “Amer- 


ica’s Iron Curtain,”’ discusses the means 
of dispelling that feeling of secrecy and 
that 

ment and labor. 


between 
Page 8 of the booklet, 
Standards, “Ac- 
seek and publicize the facts in- 


suspicion exists manage 


under Business Says: 
tively 
volving labor, management and capital 
Iron Cur- 
“So You Want 


assists several points 


relationships.” “America’s 
tain,” helps do just that. 
to Start a Choir?” 

be accomplished in the action pro- 
gram on music appreciation. 


The 


erams and activities of Kiwanis are as 


objects, objectives, action pro- 
broad as community living and as deep 
as our national problems. For the maga- 
zine to cover them requires not only an 
editorial policy of the same generous 
but a list of 


from all sections of life. 


contributors 


xk 


dimensions, 











FOR 


Integrity 


FORD The Ford Gum & Machine Co. has served hundreds of civic, service and 
philanthropic organizations, paying out more than a quarter of a million 
dollars in dividends to these clubs in a littke more than five years. More 


than 150 of them are Kiwanis Clubs. 


No other gum ball machine company can offer the references we have 
and no other brands every piece of gum with its trade name as we do. Over 
100.000.000 (that’s one hundred million!) balls of Ford gum, each one bearing our 
name, were sold through our machines last year. No other ball gum manufacturer has 
built up the confidence and satisfaction among its clients that we enjoy with serv- 


ice clubs wherever we have operated. 


Our fine, modern plant facilities where all workers wear spotless white 
gloves are models of cleanliness and efficiency. They have been inspected recently 


by a representative of the General Office of Kiwanis International. 


Write for our list of clients now so that you, too, will have had time to 


investigate us before The Fordway representative calls. 


When you write we will send our latest 
brochure, “Sharing the Profits the Fordway,” 
and, under separate cover, you will receive 25 
balls of delicious, branded Ford gum so that 
you can compare it for excellence with any 
other brand 


THE FORDWAY IS THE 
ORIGINAL LARGE-SCALE, SHARE-THE-PROFITS SYSTEM | GUM and MACHINE CO. 


OF GUM MACHINE SPONSORSHIP LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 








You benefit — because we make 


Very few of the thousands of useful things made of 
aluminum are made by ALCOA— Aluminum Company 
of America. They are made by many, many com- 
panies who buy aluminum from an aluminum pro- 
ducer. That’s our big job, producing a share of the 
nation’s aluminum supply. 

Do we miss a bet in not using our aluminum to make 
our own tennis rackets and canoes, railroad cars and 
buses, trucks and toys? We think not, and here’s why: 

Since 1888, just making aluminum, our way, has 
been a full-time job. Because our way includes con- 
stantly working to lower the basic price (aluminum 


‘ 


ingot reduced 25°, just during the war!). [t includes 
making Aleoa Aluminum more useful, by develop- 
ing stronger alloys, and by rolling it into sheets or 


other forms for more convenient use by fabricators. 


ALCOA First IN ALUMINUM 


pigs instead of potato mashers 


Yes, our way even includes an unusual kind of 


help to people who do make the “potato mashers”— 
helping them choose the right Alcoa Aluminum 
Alloy and helping them work it cheaply and well. 

How does this benefit you? This way: By stick- 
ing to what we know best, we have made aluminum 
better and more useful. By sticking to what they know 
best, people who make aluminum articles have made 
them better and more useful. In the end, that adds 
up to more business enterprises, more jobs, and more 
and better things for your travel, your home, your 
work and play... for better living 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1788 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


REG, 7M 
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